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To get the Most 


WHILE every hour is telephone hour, there 
are certain periods of the day better than 
others to place your inter-city calls. Be- 
tween the hours of 9:30 a.m. and 11:30 
a.m., for instance, executives are busy 
answering correspondence, seeing visitors 
and attending to other details. Your 
calls are more likely to receive their un- 
divided attention if made in the less 
crowded periods of the business day. 

In fact, many business men _ prefer 
being called by telephone before 9:30 
in the morning, others just before 2 
o’clock, and still others after 4 in 


the afternoon. Telephone calls to other 
cities are easy and convenient, and _ the 
time and money they save are surprising. 
A New York executive had a_ business 
matter to be settled in Indianapolis. He 
was too busy to go. He placed a telephone 
call and made the round-trip without leav- 
ing his office. 

The Bismarck branch of a packing con- 
cern estimates that it saves $2450 a month in 
costs and time out of the office by the use of 
inter-city calls. Calling by number 
takes less time. Bell Telephone Service 1s 


g : 
%, Convenient... Economical ... Universal. 
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- PROTOCRAVURE FASEIONS 


S| 


An extraordinary new feature twice weekly 


cn in THE DAILY NEWS 


ADVERTISING 
of REPRESENTATIVES Chicago has never had such a style service as this . . . and a feature 
more productive of reader interest for the Wednesday Midweek Features 
Ie Re YORK Section and the Saturday Photogravure Section could not easily be conceived. 
’ J. B. Woodward 
: yc beading PHOTOGRAVURE FASHIONS presents in a full page of beautiful photo- 
% Bosieaed & Kelly graphs the up-to-the-minute styles, selected by the International Fashion Forum, 
360 N. Michigan Ave. approved by a Chicago board of social and fashion leaders, and every garment 
1€ SAN FRANCISCO and accessory is immediately obtainable in Chicago shops. 
a C. Geo. Krogness 
} - Nev’) Dent’ Bldg. Because of the unique character of this new fashion service, because it is 
DETROIT practical beyond all other fashion aids, it will assuredly have the keenest 
= Woodward & Kelly interest of Chicago women. 
in 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 
af ATLANTA And whether you advertise women’s apparel or other attractive merchandise 
, A. D. Grant in Midweek Features or the Saturday Photogravure Section, your share in 
er TERE Ce IGE the interest created by the revolutionary new feature will be well worth 
o | Shoup af senses Ce am 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


' CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
+ ae 


ieee Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year, in advance, 
ntered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XIX. No. 13 
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if you're selling in 
THE 


Pacific Northwest 


IF YOU are responsible for 
maintaining and increasing 
your Sales Quota in the Pa- 
cific Northwest on any one of 
the following commodities: 


ELECTRIC 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


LUMBER MILL EQUIPMENT 
AND TOOLS 


DRUGS AND SUNDRIES 


FOODS - RADIOS 


—and will welcome a con- 
ference with an advertising 
executive who knows how to 
develop this market—a meet- 
ing without obligation on 
your part can be arranged. 


Mr. Crossley, president of Crossley 
& Failing, Inc., will be in 
Cuicaco— Hotel Drake 
September 30 to October 4 
New York— Commodore Hotel 
ey October 7 to 12 


where he can be written for appointments; 
approximate time to be stated in letter. 


Crossley & Failing, Inc., a nationally 
recognized, fully accredited advertis- 
ing agency offers an unusually attrac- 
tive service in advertising and mer- 
chandising to manufacturers who 
are interested in quicker and 
more profitable sales in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


CROSSLEY & FAILING 
— INC. 
ADVERTISING 
MERCHANDISING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Selling New York City Grocers 


One question which has come up 
oftener than any other in the present al- 
most general attempts to lower distribution 
costs is that of the desirability of selling 
all the retailers in a given territory. The 
more alert manufacturers have given this 
question much study, since the experimental 
census of distribution showed that in prac- 
tically every line of business studied a small 
percentage of the retailers was doing an 
extraordinary percentage of the total busi- 
ness. As a result, many manufacturers 
have definitely given up trying to sell some 
of the more difficult sections and have 
concentrated on the cream of the nation’s 
market. 

Many have discussed the national aspects 
of this problem, but it has remained for 
the Research Department of that smartly 
flippant weekly, the New Yorker (What! 
No Pie Charts?) to apply the national 
question to the grocery situation in New 
York. And since, according to this survey, 
New York represents 10 per cent ($720,- 
000,000) of the nation’s grocery market, a 
very close study of the best way to cover 
the cream of this market is certainly de- 
sirable. 

“Selling New York City Grocers’ is the 
title of a fifty-page report replete with bar 
charts illustrating the author’s contention 
that if you sell the bigger chain stores, and 
the bigger independent retailers, you can 
afford to let the other manufacturers scram- 
ble for the balance of the market. This 
report was first given to many grocery prod- 
uct manufacturers in lecture form by 
William E. Riegel of the research depart- 
ment of the New Yorker. All the charts 
used in that lecture, plus several more, are 
included therein. 

It will be impossible, because of limited 
space in this column, to cover the logic 
of his presentation in detail. We will, 
however, attempt to give the high spots. 

Since it costs three times as much to 
sell today as it did ten years ago, manu- 
facturers must watch their costs as never 
before. Our national grocery figures show 
that 14 per cent of the retail stores in the 
United States did 25 per cent of the busi- 
ness, leaving 75 per cent to the other 
86 per cent of the grocers. The big bulk 
of these 14 per cent were the chain stores 
and the very large independents. Moral— 
sell these larger dealers first, then spread 
to the rest, to whatever degree is sound 
business for your particular product or line. 

In New York City 25 per cent of these 
same types of stores did 45 per cent of 
the business, a slightly higher volume ratio 
than for the United States. Therefore in 
New York it is particularly imperative that 
you get these stores first. In New York, 
moreover, the average food bill a family is 
$325 a year, or $6.50 a week. Obviously, 
then, many of the lower stratum (eithet 
of dealers or of consumers) are more dif- 
ficult to sell than those in the higher 
spending levels. 

Further, a recent study in an Eastern 

ty showed that 90 per cent of the retail 


BY WALTER MANN 


groceries went out of business in eight 
years, 60 per cent of them going out in 
the first year. The selling of this class 
is therefore an almost continuous process, 
the worthwhileness of which must always 
be in question. 

Next, a comparison of the lower East 
Side, with 700,000 people and 850 grocers 
(only nineteen of which were chain stores), 
with the Central Park West district with 
100,000 people and 300 grocers (103 of 
which are chain stores and 100 of which 
are worthwhile independents), clearly 
shows which is the most desirable section, 
both from the standards of permanence 
and of spending power. In short, it is 
found that 60 per cent of Manhattan's 
sales are made in fourteen out of twenty- 
four districts, and that you can get 77 per 
cent of Manhattan’s sales volume by cover- 
ing 31.4 per cent of the stores. Moral 
—dget these stores first. 

This is, of course, only the briefest de. 
scription of this very interesting study. The 
study itself should be seen to get the com. 
plete picture. All in all, it would appear 
that the New Yorker had done a job well 
worth doing, and one from which their 
own case could hardly suffer, inasmuch as 
the bulk of its families are essentially in 
the higher grade districts. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Marketing Investigations by William J. 
Reilly. A clear presentation of the four 
major steps in conducting a market in- 
vestigation, viz: (a) preparing for the 
study of the specific problem, (b) gather- 
ing the information in the field, (c) in- 
terpreting the information, and (d) pre- 
senting the data. Ronald Press Co., New 
York. ($5.00) * 

Budgetary Control of Distribution by T. 
O. Grisell. Developing the proposal that 
the distribution expense rate is the domi- 
nant factor in budgetary control of dis- 
tribution. Harper & Bros. New York. 
($4.00) * 

The Grocer’s Window Book.  Sugges- 
tions, plans and designs of window dis- 
plays. Modern Grocer Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 182 pages. 

Report of the Conference on Industrial 
Advertising and Selling. A report of a 
meeting to aid in a broader understanding 
of the problems affecting industrial selling 
and advertising as contrasted with con- 
sumer marketing. Nat. Industrial Adver- 
tisers Assn., Wilmington, Del. 80 pages. 

The Future of the Institutional Supply 
House. A field survey of the institutional 
market. Institutional Jobber Magazine, 40 
East 49th St., New York, or 624 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Free) 

Training Plans for Junior Executives. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Free) 

How to Sell More Groceries. A study 
of the retail grocery business. Francis H. 
Leggett & Co. 27th St. & Hudson River, 
New York. 48 pages. (Free) 

*To be reviewed later. 
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“Mr. Editor, meet our friend, the HNzuy” 


LL SCRIPPS-HOWARD papers have 
sas policies well established. 
They fight for their projects with all the 
strength at their command. But they 


never hesitate to print the other side. 


They do not insist that anyone agree 
with them, not even their readers! 
Such well-defined and reasonable im- 
provements as new bridges, museums 
or roads are often open to adverse 
criticism. And a member of the op- 
position may state his case so logically 
and clearly that a Scripps-Howard 


NEWSPAPERS 


editor will gladly throw open his col- 


umns to the new viewpoint. 


The ScrRipps-HOWARD Newspapers 
supported Mr. Hoover from the be- 
ginning. Yet many of them carried a 
daily column which was distinctly 
pro-Smith. The widely differing po- 
litical views of Henry Mencken and 
Bruce Barton appeared simultane- 
ously in a SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
paper. The San Francisco News has 
been fighting for the freedom of 
Mooney and Billings for years, in the 


face of fierce opposition from official 
quarters, stating and re-stating both 
sides of this famous case. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers are 
staffed by men who receive even a 
hostile idea with hospitality . . . who 
know that no viewpoint can be wholly 
right or completely wrong... who 
consider the protest of the opposition 
in the light of Voltaire’s remark, “I 
do not agree with anything you say, 
but I will fight to the death for your 
right to say it.’’ 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO.. News BUFFALO..... Times COLUMBUS... Citizen HOUSTON ... Press KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 

CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON ... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON .... Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram EL PASO ce. eee 

BALTIMORE ... Post CINCINNATI ..... Post DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press SAN DIEGO... . Sun 

PITTSBURGH . Press COVINGTON Kentucky Post TOLEDO... . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE . . . Pres 
— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE « New Mexico State Tribune 


SCRIPPS:-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS ..-- 
OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DePt., Stuart S. Schuyler, pRECTOR, 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, DALLAS 
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Give Your 
Salesmen 


Real Help In 


MICHIGAN 


They will be given a warm recep- 
tion by wholesalers and retailers if 


they can say— 


“It Will Be Advertised 
In Your Local | 
Booth Newspaper” 


Jobbers and merchants know that 
their Booth Newspaper covers prac- 
tically every home in their respec- 
tive markets and that it holds the 
confidence of its readers. They are 
willing to stock and push a product 
with such backing. 


Combined Net Paid Circulation 
280,494 


For Period Ending March 31, 1929 


= 


Grand’Rapids. Press 
Flint Daily Journal 

‘Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot © 
Bay City. Daily Times . 
Muskegon Chronicle // 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK Chicago 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
or any newspaper listed 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader's Service Bureau, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


The New York Market. No file of 
data on the New York market is 
worthy of the name without this A. 
N. P. A. market survey form issued 
jointly by the New York newspapers. 
Its summary of facts about the New 
York market, characteristics of popu- 
lation and table of retail outlets, etc., 
will be found to be a noteworthy con- 
tribution to your collection of data on 
this golden market. 


Buffalo Route Book and Standard A. 
N. P. A. Market Survey Form. Two 
invaluable aids to men working the 
Buffalo and adjacent territory are the 
latest Standard A. N. P. A. market 
analysis and a book of route lists and 
maps compiled by the Buffalo Evening 
News expressly for salesmen who call 
on grocers, druggists, meat dealers and 
confectioners in this area. 


What! More Pie Charts? To our 
knowledge, this is the first and only 
analysis of reader duplication and buy- 
ing preference in the field of sales and 
advertising magazines—and it tfe- 
mained for an organization of such 
unquestionable prestige and integrity 
as Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
New York advertising agency, to un- 
dertake an investigation entailing un- 
usual finesse to get at the real facts, 
and a great deal of work to assemble 
them into such readable form. The 


| result is an authentic, clear-cut pres- 


entation of the reading preferences of 
national advertisers. Invaluable to the 
executive bent on getting the most out 
of his advertising appropriation. 


Statistical and Financial Analysis of 
Macfadden Publications. The history 
of this virile and interesting organiza- 
tion, circulation data and advertising 
revenue of Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., and subsidiary companies given 
in a clear revealing form. 


What True Story Means to Business 
Profits. A concise outline of the wage- 
earning market and how advertisers 
have plumbed its potentialities. The 


impact of these facts on the advertis. 
ing-minded will doubtless result in 
new inroads on the True Story reader's 
pocketbook. 


Trenton Makes—The World Takes, 
This is the slogan the Trenton, New 
Jersey, Chamber of Commerce has 
adopted for its city, one of America’s 
most impressive centers of industry. 
From ‘Adamant Guides and Tips for 
Fishing Rods” to “Zinc Spelter” 
twenty-two pages (size 814”x11”") are 
filled with products made in Trenton 
so that one is left with the conviction 
that the list would have been much 
shorter if they had said ‘Everything 
is made in Trenton except—!’’ An 
alphabetical list of Trenton’s manu- 
facturers is also given. 


Seven Aids to Sales Work. The Post 
Dispatch offers its office as a haven of 
comfort and cooperation to the sales- 
man visiting St. Louis. This booklet 
describes the seven specific aids to 
salesmen which the Business Service 
and Research Bureau of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch has instituted to help 
sell merchandise advertised in its col- 
umns. A feature of distinct benefit to 
the advertiser, and a boon to his 
salesmen. 


Direct Mail 


Sterling Results. Readers interested 
in effective pictorial representations 
should ask to be put on the monthly 
mailing list of ‘Sterling Results’ pub- 
lished by the Sterling Engraving Com- 
pany. Each issue specializes on a cet- 
tain type of engraving and is chock- 
full of suggestions and ideas for mak- 
ing illustrations more effective. 


Rhododendron. This first of the fall 
months is giving more than the usual 
impetus to business promotional activ: 
ities as manifested by the gratifying 
influx of good booklets for review 10 
this column, not the least of which 
is the new Strathmore Paper Company 
Rhododendron Sample Book. 
source of picking up some good ad- 
vertising and printing ideas. 
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NEW YORK: 
International 
Magazine Bldg. 


Nowhere else in Ameriea 


will you find such a 


econeentration of 


retail outlets! 


RE you interested in marketing grocery 

products? There are more than 29,000 
grocery and delicatessen stores throughout 
New York City’s five boroughs and its pros- 
perous suburbs. 


Do you manufacture or distribute women’s 
wear? Dry goods and women’s wear outlets 
in the Metropolitan area total 6,700 
and 249 department stores are located here. 


Do you sell shoes? New Yorkers patronize 
3500 shoe stores that dot the business districts 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, The Bronx, 
Staten Island and nearby suburban towns. 


13,000 candy and confectionery stores are 
located here; 5600 drug outlets; 3801 men’s 
wear outlets; 3300 hardware stores; 2400 
household equipment stores; 4700 cigar and 
tobacco outlets; 2300 paint stores; 2000 furni- 


ture dealers; 2900 jewelers; 5800 restaurants; 
7700 meat markets. 


In all, there are 98,000 retail outlets in 
America’s hugest, wealthiest and most respon- 
sive consumer market-place! 


And New York, the most worthwhile of all 
markets, is easy to sell, if you know how to 
get in. And how to gain adequate distribu- 
tion. And how to build sure-fire consumer 
response. 


One great home-going evening newspaper 
offers you dominant, one-cost coverage here. 
The New York Evening Journal, for thirty 
consecutive years America’s greatest evening 
newspaper, is read each day in nearly half the 
worthwhile homes throughout Metropolitan 
New York. This newspaper’s readers live in 
the homes from which New York’s 98,000 
retail outlets draw a huge share of their day- 
to-day patronage. To sell them... tell them! 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK: 
9 East Fortieth Street 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE Organization 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: 
Hearst General Motors 
Building Building 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


ROCHESTER: BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: 
Temple 5 Winthrop Fidelity Philadelphia 
Building Square Trust Bldg. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Standard and Shell Mass Forces 
in Battle for Oil Supremacy 


HE Standard and Shell groups 

are massing their forces in the 

war for dominance of the 

world’s $11,000,000,000 oil 
industry. The decisive battle is now 
being fought along the Eastern sea- 
board of the United States. 

As the battle goes on, intensified 
by the entrance of an American sub- 
sidiary of the Royal Dutch-Shell Oil 
Company into the Eastern market, the 
stronghold of the Standard Oil com- 
panies of New York and New Jersey, 
and by heavy overproduction and 
sharp price-cutting, scores of news- 
paper headlines report its progress 
and suggest its outcome. It is re- 
ported that ‘Shell and Morgan 
Groups May Join in World Oil 
Trust,’ and that in this combine Col. 
Robert W. Stewart, deposed by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., as chairman of 
the Standard of Indiana, may be an 
important factor in the combine. 

Whether these reports are true or 
not, the fight between the Shell and 
Standard groups for control of the 
American market is daily becoming 
more intense. 

This much is certain: Shell is out 
to wrest from Standard the position 
of dominance in the oil industry, 
Which it has held for half a century. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars will 
be spent and many independent com- 
panies will be engulfed by Shell and 
Standard in the larger battle. Within 
the next year, it is believed, almost 
€very important factor in the oil in- 
dustry will be definitely aligned with 
One or the other of these groups, in 
a battle for control of the entire in- 
dustry, which will center in its great- 


The first inside story of the realignment of the vari- 
ous units of the Standard Oil group is printed here. 
This picture of the giants of a giant industry girding 
to meet each other’s competition is one of the most 
dramatic of the new developments in the American 
business world. Some of the new marketing poli- 
cies these companies have adopted are outlined. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


est market, the Eastern and Central 
United States. 

There is no doubt that Shell is 
reaching out to form a “world oil 
trust.” But there is considerable 
doubt as to whether or not it can. 

Before Shell could form such a 
trust, it would have to defeat the 
Standard group. It is true that this 
group has been dissolved and that its 
thirty-six units now operate separately, 
in compliance with that Government 
order which dissolved the old Stand- 
ard Oil Trust eighteen years ago. It 
is also true that each has its own 
organization, properties and marketing 
territories. The fact that here they 
have overstepped their original bound- 
aries (as, for example, Standard of 
New York has done in acquiring Gen- 
eral Petroleum and operating in Cali- 
fornia and as ‘Indiana’ plans to 
do in taking over Pan-American 
Petroleum & Transport and operating 
in the Eastern market) would appear 
to emphasize their separate state. 
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Yet, with all due respect to that 
Government order, the members of 
the Standard group all understand one 
another, and, if forced to do so, by 
overproduction and the price-cutting 
war which now exists, or by the ex- 
pansion of Shell and of Morgan in 
markets in which the Standards have 
always had their strongest foothold, 
it is logical that they will work more 
closely together than they do now. To 
say that there will be a rebirth of the 
old trust would hardly be polite to 
the United States Government which 
dissolved it, and even if such a move 
were contemplated, and feasible, it 
would appear in different form from 
the old secret-rebating despotism of 
the elder Rockefeller and John D. 
Archbold. 

Nevertheless, the establishment of 
a “holding company,” controlling 
properties five times as large in the 
ageregate as the old Standard Oil 
Company, is now being discussed with 
some seriousness in Wall Street. A 
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new Standard Oil unity looms in the 
offing. 

There is plenty of “‘evidence’’ to 
suggest it. This evidence comes from 
a variety of sources—financial, pro- 
duction, marketing, even advertising. 

Above them all, however, as the 
greatest bit of “evidence,” is the 
power of the Rockefellers. The 
Rockefellers prevail. It is true that 
“John D.,”’ now ninety, has turned 
over all his wealth, including his in- 
terest in the Standard Oil, to his son, 
and that neither he nor ‘John D., Jr.,” 
now controls personally any of the 
properties in the group. 

But the Rockefeller word is still 
law at 26 Broadway. The word is 
spoken seldom. For the most part 
the companies continue their separate 
courses under the able direction of 
Messrs. Teagle and Meyer (of New 
Jersey and New York), Seubert 
at Chicago, Kingsbury in San Fran- 
cisco, and the rest. But the Rocke- 
fellers exist as symbols of co-ordination 
and powers to bring it about. As 
Shell becomes more ambitious, they 
will not remain passive. 


All Larger Than Old Trust 


Of the old Rockefeller parentage, 
the New Jersey, California, Indiana 
and New York companies are today 
the lustiest—each of them exceeding 
$500,000,000 in resources, and each 
virtually as strong now as the old 
trust was at the time of its dissolution. 

The Standard Oil group today has 
combined assets of more than $5,000,- 
000,000—representing nearly _ half 
of the world’s $11,000,000,000 oil 
industry. Taken together, this group 
would form the largest trust in the 
world, with aggregate assets only 
slightly smaller than United States 
Steel Corporation and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company com- 
bined. In no great industry does one 
group so nearly approach dominance. 
With present assets of nearly $2,000,- 
000,000, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
is still the most powerful in the group. 
Incidentally, this company alone is 
nearly twice as strong as was the old 
trust at the time of the Government 
decision back in 1912. 

In the last seventeen years the group 
has paid more than $3,500,000,000 
in cash and stock dividends—$222,- 
337,321 of this amount being paid in 
1928, the most profitable year of all. 
Cash dividend disbursements by com- 
panies of the Standard Oil group in 
the third quarter of 1929 will amount 
to $65,409,901, against $50,068,102 
in the same quarter last year. 

In spite of the fact 


own, competition daily is becoming 
keener. Shell, strongest individual! oil 
company in the world, now sells 
through subsidiaries, the entire market 
in this country. Morgan’s $400,000,- 
000 Marland-Continental merger (al- 
though still just a little fellow, as oil 
companies go), is coming right along, 
not only in the Middle! West, but re- 
cently in the East as well. From his 
cell in a Washington jail, Harry F, 
Sinclair is cooking up a $650,000,000 
company. 

The Royal Dutch-Shell corporation 
is now spending more than $100,- 
000,000 a year to extend its oil activ- 
ities in the United States, through its 
72 per cent interest in Shell Union 
Oil Corporation. 

Probably no other oil company in 
the country is developing as fast as 
Shell Union. The most spectacular 
part of this enlargement program has 
been in the widening of marketing 
operations which has put Shell into 
the American market east of the Ohio 
River and all along the Eastern sea- 
board and Gulf coast for the first 
time. The Eastern territory, New 
England and New York and the sea- 
board states to the south, have long 
been the stronghold of the Standards 
of New Jersey and New York. It 
is here, probably, that the decisive 
marketing battle between the two 
groups will be fought. 


Shell Increases Facilities 


To back up this invasion of new 
territory, as well as greater “density” 
of marketing in older areas served, 
Shell has engaged in probably the 
widest increase in pipe line and te- 
finery facilities of any company in the 
American oil trade the past few years. 

Overproduction lately has intensi- 
fied the battle. Mr. Teagle, writing 
a few weeks ago in the Lamp, house 
organ of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
presented some alarming statistics— 
among them an average monthly 
overproduction this year of 5,000,000 
barrels. Even though the ‘‘industry can 
find no fault with the manner in which 
sales of its principal products have 
mounted,” Mr. Teagle said, ‘the situ- 
ation emphasizes once again the fact 
that the only definite and fixed factor 
in the petroleum industry has to deal 
with the market demand. The ovet- 
production of either crude or finished 
products cannot be forced into an 1n- 
creased consumption regardless of 
price.” 

The oil companies, however, are 
selling today largely on the price 
appeal. The invasion of Shell into 

Eastern territory has been 


that the Standards are The titans of the oil battle: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., J. P. an important factor 10 
more than holding their Morgan and Sir Henri Deterding, (head of Shell). (Cont. on page 590) 
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| Advertisers Stand in the 
1929 Sales Battle 


Because Sales Management editors are in close touch 
with many sources of important confidential in- 
formation on sales and advertising figures, the maga- 
_ zine is enabled to present this astonishing comparison 
. of figures in America’s fastest-growing industry. 
| These data are exclusive with Sales Management, 
) and the authenticity of the figures is guaranteed. 


PK, A 


cigarette advertising in the first half of 
the year. No conclusions are drawn 
from these data. For the present it 


AGEMENT has come into posses- 
sion of jealously guarded sales 


Pec trade sources SALES MAN- 


figures of the four most popular 
cigarettes, which, read in connection 
with the record of advertising done in 
behalf of these brands, are highly sug- 
gestive. Over a period—the first six 
months of 1929—during which 58,- 
500,000,000 cigarettes were put on the 
market for domestic consumption they 


seems sufficient to let them cast such 
light as they possess on one of the most 
interesting merchandising situations of 
the day, involving as it 
does the fastest growing 
of our industries and not 


89.5 
BILLION 


79.9 
BILLION 


cover the sale of between 6 and 7 per 

cent of the total, not far from $18,- 

J 000,000 worth at the present factory 

price of $6.00 a thousand less trade 

discounts of 10 and 2 per cent. This 

enormous quantity of cigarettes was ( 

sold all over the country through many 

thousands of stores. 
The figures are pre- 

sented here for what 

they are worth in view 

of the facts above set 

forth, together with an 

unusually full analysis of 


35 
BILLION 


53.5 
pe So BILLION 


BILLION 


How the “Big Four’ Cigarette 


a few novel ideas in advertising. If 
the facts disclosed run counter to some 
popular conceptions this fault is likely 
to lie on the side of bad guessing. 
As far as it goes the information here- 
with divulged is wholly reliable. 
First let us glance at the back- 
ground. In the last pre-war year—1913 
—cigarette production was 16 billions. 
For the current year it is 
reckoned by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at 120 


120 
BILLION 


billions. That it is still 
growing by leaps and 
bounds is 
(Cont. on 105.9 
page 592) BILLION 
DT ‘ 


BILLION 
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HOW CIGARETTE SALES HAVE GROWN SINCE THE WAR 
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Western Copy for 
Western Prospects 


Durant has followed the policy of localizing their 
advertising in the West to the specific states and 
cities where the advertising runs. With this cam- 
paign backed by intelligent direct mail and personal 
sales work, they are selling in this territory a much 
larger number of cars in proportion to their total 
output than any other automobile manufacturer. 


INCE the first motor car was 

built in the Pacific Coast Durant 

plant in 1922, Western Durant 

executives have employed the sys- 
tem of localized, or “‘all-Western,” 
advertising. Results have more than 
justified this policy—for Durant’s 
Western business now amounts to 
27.4 per cent of national Durant sales, 
while the general 


tion and sales at the factory of the 
Durant Motor Company of California, 
in Oakland. 

Although such features as the stand- 
ard, world-advertised logotype and 
car model names are the same as those 
of Durant campaigns appearing in 
other sections of the country, “all- 
Western” copy and art have been used 


exclusively in the newspaper, direct 
mail, literature, outdoor, radio, club 
and trade magazine, and point-of-sale 
phases of the program. 

Western Durant executives prefer 
the all-Western type of promotional 
program because they feel that the Far 
Western market for automobiles differs 
materially from the markets of the 
Middle West, South, New England 
States and Atlantic Seaboard. 

To indicate the keenness of compe- 
tition, they point to the fact that the 
West’s 11,000,000 population repre- 
sents 9 per cent of the national popv- 
lation, yet 3,312,301 motor vehicles, 
or 13 per cent of the 24,493,124 in 
the United States, are owned by resi- 
dents of the Western group of eleven 
states. 

Sales possibilities, these Western 
Durant men contend, are greater be- 
cause motoring distances between the 
larger cities are longer, because there 

is the automobile 


average of West- 
ern business 
secured by sales 
leaders other than 
Durant is 11.1 
per cent. Further, 
Durant now occu- 


Maker of Car 


Recapitulation of New Car Registrations 


First Six Months 1929 


National Sales Western Sales* 


pies these posi- ee ae 28,137 7,723 
tions on the regis- Studebaker ...... 40,204 6,622 
tration rankings De Soto ........ 32,726 4,526 
for the first six Chrysler ........ 44,917 5,875 
months of 1929: Graham-Paige . 34,475 4,476 
ninth in Califor- hee 71,585 9,211 
nia, third in Ore- Hudson ......... 37,982 4,763 
gon, fifth in Dodge Brothers 67,169 8,320 
Washington, _, ee See 64,707 7,298 
fourth in Idaho, ieee wins 683,675 70,051 
fourth in Utah, Oldsmobile ...... 53,823 5,368 
and tenth in Plymouth ........ 46,246 4,413 
Arizona. | 127,700 11,644 

Durant’s West- Chevrolet ....... 427,460 37,203 
ern plan of local- Pontiac .......... 97,984 8,060 
ized advertising Whippet 112,677 7,126 


calls for the prep- 
aration of all 
promotional ma- 


terial under the 
personal direction 
of the executive 
personnel which 
produc- 


controls 


(*—States of Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona). 


—Statistics from Automotive Daily News, E.&O.E. 


The Average Percentage of Western Sales Secured By the Fifteen 
Leading Makes Other Than Durant Is 11.1 Per Cent 


Percentage of 
Western Sales 


lure of widely 
advertised scenic 
attractions, be: 
cause the “‘second 
car’ market is 
established, b e- 
cause highways 


27.4 are excellent, and 
16.4 because the tour- 
13.8 } ing and selling 
13.0 seasons are prac: 
12.9 tically of twelve- 
12.8 month duration. 
12.5 These condi- 
12.3 tions were felt to 
11.2 make for a buying 
10.2 psychology which 
9.9 w as__ distinctly 
9.5 Western. Thete- 
9.1 fore, in formulat- 
8.7 ing advertising 
8.2 copy policies and 
6.3 in preparing the 


actual printed 
salesmanship for 
the 500 dealers 
under their con- 
trol, Durant men 
believed that all- 
Western direction 
would produce 
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ciate. 
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romotional material best fitting the 
sales picture. : } 

Newspaper advertisements, to in- 
dicate the scope of the promotion, 
have been inserted weekly or semi- 
monthly, varying in frequency with the 
importance of the selling period, in 
460 Western publications. This group 
of newspapers is composed of metro- 
politan dailies in such key cities as 
Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Boise, Butte, 
Portland, Eugene, Reno, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Fresno, Los Angeles, San 
Diego and Phoenix, and dailies and 
weeklies in every other city or town 
supporting a Durant dealer. News- 
paper advertisements have averaged 
700 lines to the unit in size, although 
special announcements have been run 
in three-quarter-page size. 

All known forms of printed sales- 
manship have been employed. Win- 
dow hangers are printed each month 
and distributed to Durant dealers. 
Broadsides, catalogs, folders, bro- 
chures and booklets are prepared reg- 
ularly and sent to dealers for show- 
room distribution to prospects. Selling 
ideas, such as for window trims or 
service departments, are tested and 
ptoved in the West, and then trans- 
mitted to Western dealers. 

Direct mail pieces are despatched 
from the factory at intervals to lists of 
logical prospects in a dealer’s territory 
and the dealer is supplied with dupli- 
cate names to follow up in person. 

_ Radio hookups are used in conjunc- 
tion with larger promotional drives. 
Outdoor advertising of the de luxe 
painted highway board classification is 
used on a limited scale throughout the 
year, 

Supplementing these divisions of 
all-Western advertising, which are 
supported by a unit car assessment, is 
the Dealer Tie-up Service. 

This service provides for financial 
Cooperation for Western Durant deal- 
ffs in auxiliary tie-up campaigns—to 
the extent that the Western factory 
absorbs mechanical charges involved 
in the preparation of material by pro- 
fessional advertising men, provided the 
dealer or group of dealers pays the 
media Space or time cost. 

Through this arrangement the Los 
Angeles Durant Dealer Association 
fA ge, to publish an_attention- 
built gilli aoctas Se ony 

ceptance of each mem- 


Durant’s news- 
paper adertising 
consistently talks 
to Western pros- 
pects in terms of 
the places near- 
est home. An- 
nouncements like 
this are made 
when the figures 
are still hot 
news. 
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After sponsoring @ 
“Record Making 
Week,” Durant pack- 
ed their advertising 
full of references to 


th the records made in 
Knee, + — a = such places as Mon- 
a leet IN 


terey Hill, Monterey, 
California, and South 
Monroe Street Hill, 
Spokane, Washington 
—places the prospects 


were sure to know in- 


| Gwi! PROOF 
DURANT 


7 . 
SUPERIORITY ~— 
MILLIONS of motorists in all parts of the West were shacked into enthsi- 
anm fast week by the history-making performance records established by 
Durant stock cars in publicly-witnessed tests. No other manufacturer ever 
attempted such x gigantic campaige of Proof, + Take the wheel vourwif. . - 
Find ont why Durant icsupreme in high gear climbing, in getaway, speed, with fou r forward speeds > 
in economy, in low gear pulling and in motor cooling, + « «ew w 
Freed Motor Car Company, 
ere are 


Salt Lake City, was enabled 
to stage a grand opening of 
its enlarged building, with 
all promotional guns firing 
in unison. And these ex- 
amples are but a few of the 
many that could be listed. 
Although it supplements 
the all-Western advertising 
campaign, the Dealer Tie- 
up Service has been proved one of the 
most valuable means of spurring sales 
activity. Western Durant executives 
have found that the wide-awake dealer 
wants to augment factory advertising 


SOME of the RESULTS... 


wan ee Deseant in i 
vations, againet lange fiebl of competing care 


ber as a high-grade automobile mer- 
chant; March-Strickle Motor Com- 
pany, Spokane, was able to broadcast 
intelligently prepared radio programs; 
Paoli Brothers, Eureka, Calif., were 


placed in a position to mail a prestige- 
building bid for service business; the 
Bay Counties Durant Dealers’ Associ- 
ation of Northern California was able 
to send a localized invitation to owners 
to drive the new Durant Six-Sixty-Six 
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support by spending a part of his 
earnings in building for the future. 
The all-Western Durant advertising 
campaign itself is not as flexible as 
the Dealer Tie-up Service, yet even 
here there is opportunity to localize 
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the appeal to a specific city in many 
cases. 

When the new line of Durant trucks 
was being announced in large Western 
cities the introduction was made, for 
example, in Spokane with copy ad- 
dressed exclusively to business men of 
the Inland Empire. 

Durant Record-Making Week, held 
last Spring, is another case where 
localization was accomplished all over 
the territory. 

Prior to the ““Week” Durant dealers 
were given a complete outline of the 
project, with a tabulation of records 
they were to seek in their respective 
territories. Simultaneously with the 
publication of a newspaper advertise- 
ment announcing the “Week,” invita- 
tional mailing pieces were sent to 
motor car owners and dealers were 
provided with duplicate names for 
follow-up sales work. 

When the dealer staged a record- 
making performance, he was instructed 
to insert the details of it in special 
small advertisements carrying the 
headings: ‘Our Part in Durant Rec- 
ord-Making Week’? and “Scores of 
Records Being Made—Our Contribu- 
tion to Durant Record-Making Weck.” 
These pieces, running only in the 
dealer's town, were classed as Dealer 
Tie-up Service material, for publica- 
tion at the dealer's expense. 


Records Wired to Factory 


Dealers having been instructed to 
rush complete, attested performance 
data to the factory by wire or air mail 
letter, it was possible to publish inside 
of a week in the papers of each state 
advertisements containing a summary 
of records made in each respective 
state. Undoubtedly, there was sales 
value in having Western motorists, 
familiar with the locale, read of 
Durant deeds shortly after the “Week” 
came to an end. 

A booklet and a window hanger, 
both containing complete results of 
Durant Record-Making Week, were 
produced in quantity and forwarded to 
dealers in time for them to capitalize 
on the freshness of the news. 

Radio broadcasts, which had signal- 
ized the opening of the event, gave out 
performance results localized to the 
areas within their sphere of influence. 
The Salt Lake City station talked of 
feats recorded in the Intermountain 
Zone, the continuity of the Seattle sta- 
tion was concerned with Western 
Washington performances, etc. 

Besides localizing special projects, 
this all- Western program is practical in 
personalizing merchandise promotion, 
permitting more aggressive selling of 
models that are the most popular in 
the West. When a distinct trend was 


discovered in 1928 in Southern Cali- 
fornia toward de /wxe roadsters with 
six wire wheels, advertising was pre- 
pared which played upon this chord 
in an intimate manner, making capital 
of the growing preference. 

Operating on the decentralized basis 
in production and in sales manage- 
ment, the Western Durant factory is 
able to do a thorough job in solving 
promotional problems because _local- 
ized, or decentralized, advertising sup- 
plies a strong weapon of equal flex- 
ibility. 

Of the thirteen leading motor cars, 
among which Durant leads in percent- 
age of Western business, only three 


have Western assembly plants. These 
three, as well as many others, have 
decentralized selling effort, but not 
localized or all-Western promotional 
programs. Many of them operate sales 
promotion bureaus for the West ex. 
clusively. However, none performs an 
all-Western, or localized, job as does 
Durant. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to judge whether or not such a plan 
would militate to their advantage, 
Cold figures, nevertheless, show that 
localized advertising has enabled 
Durant to secure 200 per cent more 
than its theoretical share of Western 
business. 


One of the keenest and best-known dealers in New England won 


the Winton watch display contest. 


This firm’s successful partict- 


pation in the contest has already had excellent effect on other 
New England dealers. 


Contest Teaches Hipp-Didisheim 
Dealers Value of Window Display 


BY HENRY KING 


HROUGH a series of four win- 

dow display contests held every 

year, the Hipp-Didisheim Com- 

pany, Inc., makers of Winton 
watches, are not only increasing sales 
but are teaching dealers to use a full 
assortment of display materials and to 
get the maximum value of their dis- 
play space. 

This firm has always been commit- 
ted to a policy of intense window dis- 
play advertising to tie up the national 
magazine advertising at the point of 
sale, but they wanted to arouse dealer 
interest in the use of the full assort- 
ment of display material. About 75 


per cent of Winton dealers had been 
using some of the material. To arouse 
further interest, four two-months win- 
dow display contests, the first of which 
was recently completed with excellent 
results, were planned. 


Sales of dealers entering the contest 
were increased. Almost all of the 
dealers in the contest used the full 
range of Winton display material. In 
addition to these two predictable re- 
sults, three other advantages accrued 
from the contest. Many dealers were 
educated on the sales value of window 
display. For instance, R. M. Martin 
of Decatur, Illinois, says: 

“We have sold several watches from 
this window and one of the boys is 
just now wrapping up two Wintons 
(one at $35 and one at $32.50) for 
a customer who saw them in the wit- 
dow last evening and brought her two 
daughters in for watches. She wouldn't 
look at any except as we took them 
from the window. She was already 
decided ‘on the two she wanted when 
she entered the store.” 


(Continued on page 596) 
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Chain Store Men Delve 
into Their Problems 


HAIN stores are not taking it 

for granted that they own the 

world and all the people in it. 

On the contrary, the principal 
chain store organizations are con- 
stantly engaged in a study of the 
problems inherent in the chain store 
business. A three-day convention, 
held in Chicago, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday this week, was dedi- 
cated in principle and purpose to this 
end, and in the course of the sessions 
the members of the National Chain 
Store Association had the opportunity 
to hear from a group of prominent 
men representing considerable diver- 
sity of point of view. 

Following the address of welcome 
by E. G. Yonker, president of the 
association, of the Sanitary Grocery 
Company, and an impromptu talk on 
“Trends of Distribution’ by E. M. 
West, well-known marketing adviser, 
Craig P. Hazlewood, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association and 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, delivered an en- 
lightening talk on ‘The Chain Store 
and the Local Bank.’ In the course 
of his address Mr. Hazlewood said: 

“When the farmer ate dinner with 
the blacksmith, while the blacksmith’s 


Bruce Barton 


son shod the farmer’s horses, there 
was no need of a department of pub- 
lic relations. When the corner grocer 
exchanged his wares for the farmer's 
butter and eggs, public relations took 
care of themselves. With the growth 
of nation-wide chains managed in 
New York or Chicago, as with the 
growth of public utility holding com- 
panies and investment trusts, a definite 
policy regarding public relations is 
imperative because of the remoteness 
of the management from its public. 

“Many chain store organizations 
have not as yet taken this fact suf- 
ficiently to heart. They have been 
working overtime building up efficient 
central organizations, leasing sites, 
Opening stores, perfecting their pur- 
chasing, their inventories, their stock 
control and turnover. They have had 
all their financing to do, amounting 
last year to more than a quarter of 
a billion dollars. The public has been 
pouring funds into their treasuries 
at a rate that has kept the chains busy 
finding ways to invest the money 
profitably. 

“Chain store profits customarily de- 
pend upon large volume at low prices. 
Now low price is a two-edged weapon. 
Its consequences are far-reaching. It 
arouses the bitter antagonism of the 
local merchant and stimulates him to 
put forth his utmost efforts either in 
economical buying and merchandising 
or in giving added service to justify 
the higher price, or in fighting fire 
with fire by forming his own chain. 
In many cases the local business 
man is sure to feel that, whereas he 
is a part of the community, living in 
it and building it up with all his life 
and fortune, the chain store is merely 
a conduit through which goods flow 
in and money flows out, leaving the 
community more barren for its pres- 
ence. 

“Under these handicaps, however 
prejudiced they may be, no chain 
store can longer afford to neglect the 
subject of public relations. Many 
chains have already awakened to the 
importance of maintaining good rela- 
tions with the local business com- 
munity. But this awakening has been 
tardy and much prejudice has already 
been aroused. Many of our greatest 
lines of industry have felt the weight 
of public ill will and found that al- 
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most a generation is required to live 
it down. 

“There are several of these local 
contacts at which the chain store 
should look closely in its consideration 
of amicable. public relations. There 
is its competitor, the unit local mer- 
chant. There is its customer, the local 
family unit. There is its possible 
stockholder, the local investor. There 
is its possible supplier, the local pro- 
ducer in one or another line. And 
finally, there is its local bank. 

“The local tradesmen are the best 
single class of customers on _ its 
ledgers. The banker has felt an in- 
herent right to this class of business. 
But now comes the chain store, tak- 
ing business away from the local unit 
stores, closing them up, lessening the 
value of their bank accounts. And 
what have they done to replace these 
accounts in the local bank? Have 
they taken their place as a construc- 
tive financial factor in the growth of 
the community? 

“Here are some opinions—or shall 
I say complaints—which the small 
town banker voices about the chain 
store. These were presented some 
months ago in the American Bankers’ 
Association Journal: 

“1. The average chain store, in a 
small community, does not maintain 
an adequate bank balance. 

“2. Units of chain store organiza- 
tions do not use a bank’s loaning 
facilities. 

3, Chain store units usually do not 
buy any of the other services which 
banks have for sale. 

“4, Chain stores abuse the free 
services which banks customarily offer, 
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such as getting small change, having 
check books printed, etc. 

5, Chain organizations do not 
ordinarily buy where their stores are 
located. Buying is centered at head- 
quarters. This eliminates traveling 
salesmen. The money spent by com- 
mercial travelers is an important 
source of small-city revenue. 

6. It is true that the chains pay 
rent and taxes and hire clerks, just as 
independent retailers do, but as a rule 
they do not contribute their share to 
local benefactions or do not patronize 
local institutions to the extent that 
their independent competitors do. 

“7, Chain store profits do not re- 
main in the community.” 


Bankers Report on Chains 


“To confirm the fact that not all 
chains have been so inconsiderate, a 
questionnaire was recently sent to 
bankers in a Middle Western state. 
Seventy per cent of the banks reply- 
ing reported satisfactory accounts for 
their chain store customers. Thirty 
per cent, however—and this is a per- 
centage sufficient to cast the cloud of 
ill will over the entire industry— 
were not satisfied with their chain 
store customers. Widely varying ex- 
pressions of opinion contained in these 
answers were extremely interesting. 
They ranged from bankers who de- 
clared the chain store to be a much 
better customer than the local mer- 
chant to those who said that the new- 
comers were the most destructive 
influences in the modern small towns. 
Now it is openly admitted by some 
chain store executives that the welfare 
of the local bank does not enter into 
their calculations. They concede that 
the function of their organizations is 
simply to provide good merchandise 
at low prices, with no responsibility 
for the development or welfare of the 
localities they serve. And yet I am 
sure that there is a broader view of 
the subject, for I mote that the 
National Chain Store Association is 
taking steps similar to those which 
the banks in our American Bankers’ 
Association have taken to educate the 
public regarding the policies and 
methods for which the members stand. 

“Another phase of the matter is 
general advertising through which a 
true understanding of the sincere 
economic value of chain service can 
be put before every local market. Pub- 
lic utilities have blazed the trail 
admirably in this respect. Some 
chains are already advertising na- 
tionally, so that the new stores that 
Open in various communities will have 
an accumulated acquaintanceship and 
good will from the first.” 

Mr. Hazlewood included in his talk 


a suggestion that the chain stores 
appoint a committee to cooperate with 
a similar committee of the bankers to 
develop a plan covering the relations 
of chain stores with local banks. This 
suggestion was immediately taken up 
by Mr. Yonker, who said he would 
at Once appoint such a committee. 
John Brandt, president of the Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., next dwelt 


on the ‘Chain Store and the Farmer,” - 


in which he pointed out the farmers 
are not against chain stores, nor have 
they been responsible for the efforts 
to legislate against chain stores. And 


“But Your Price Is 
Too High!” 

The most familiar of all sales 
objections comes in for some 
discussion in next week’s issue 
of SaLES MANAGEMENT. 
Twelve leading sales executives 
tell how they handle the buyer 
who is always crying for big- 
ger discounts. 

Among the companies contrib- 
uting are: Bridgeport Brass 
Company, Brunswick - Balke - 
Collender Company, Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Company, Gulf 
Fertilizer Company and John- 
son Chair Company. 


then came a talk on ‘“The Relation of 
Industry to the Government,” by Col. 
William J. Donovan, former U. S. 
assistant attorney general. 

In the course of the luncheon which 
followed, H. H. Lestico, president of 
the Lestico Publishing Company, pre- 
sented an illustrated talk on ‘The 
Chain Store and its Personnel,’ the 
point of which was that chain systems 
are foolish if they automatize their 
individual store staffs as against 
endeavoring to develop, through edu- 
cational training, their initiative, judg- 
ment and resourcefulness along lines 
that will help make the most of each 
individual person. During the after- 
noon inspection tours were made of 
the plants of Sears, Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, National Tea and the 
ice cream division of Walgreen. 

On ‘Tuesday the meeting was 
opened by F. H. Massman, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Tea Company, 
whose topic was ‘Mergers—Their 


Significance and Possibilities.” Godfrey 
M. Lebhar, editor of The Chain Store 
Age, followed with a talk on ‘“Pos- 
sibilities in Advertising—Its Meaning 
in Industry.” 


“The Largest Problems of the Chain 
Store Industry,” was the talk by W. 
T. Grant, chairman of the board of 
W. T. Grant Company, who said, in 

art: 

“One of the most common prob- 
lems in the chain store field today is 
that of selling goods without profit, 


“In a large organization the selling 
of a few items at a loss may not be 
sufficiently important to affect the 
profits of the business as a whole, 
but nevertheless the loss is there and 
it must be covered by the sale of other 
profitable merchandise before a profit 
can be made. Such a store may hood- 
wink a few susceptible people into 
thinking that it is selling all of its 
merchandise below the customary 
price level. Have you ever thought 
how insignificant such an advantage 
may be to a large organization and 
yet how vital it may be to some little 
fellow who is dependent upon his liv- 
ing for the selling of these very 
goods? 

“I have estimated that somewhere 
between three and five thousand 
million dollars of business annually 
is being dissipated by this profitless 
selling. That is a sufficient volume of 
business to improve business con- 
ditions tremendously throughout the 
country, if it were intelligently regu- 
lated at a profit. 


Vicious Circle 


“Recently grocers in certain parts of 
the country declared they would cut 
prices on cigarettes. They evidently 
figured it would not hurt the grocery 
business and they did not worry about 
the cigar stores. Then the cigar stores 
turned around and put in a line of 
fazors at cut prices. This in turn af- 
fected the drug store. The drug store 
put in a lot of towels and sold them 
without profit and the department store 
was the loser. The department store 
wanted to attract business and put in 
food supplies to sell without profit. 
The circle was then complete. 

“The trick of selling some goods 
without profit to attract trade has been 
practiced so long that I believe we 
would be surprised if we could know 
how few customers do not see through 
it. If an organization has not suf- 
ficient merit in its method of opera- 
tion to warrant its customers patronage 
without sleight-of-hand merchandis- 
ing, it had better get on the job and 
find out how it may render some real 
and consistent service to the com- 
munity. 

“Another dark phase is that manu- 
facturers are asked to contribute mer- 
chandise to these profitless sales with- 
out profit to themselves. We have 

(Continued on page 596) 
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Ditto classified their users into 33 major groups and 350 
sub-groups, then went to each class of prospects to find out 
how machines were being used to solve the specific prob- 
lems of each business. Then they were in a position to talk 
to each new buyer in the language of his own industry. 


Inquiries Jumped 50 Per Cent When 
Ditto Vocationalized Direct Mail 


mail advertising of Ditto, Inc., 

Chicago, manufacturers of dupli- 

cating machines, showed an imme- 
diate increase of at least 50 per cent 
in every case when such advertising 
was vocationalized and they now range 
between 8 and 20 per cent, as com- 
pared with a former average of 3 or 
4 per cent, according to H. T. Worth- 
ington, advertising manager. 

“There are so many features of the 
Ditto story that it is impossible for 
anyone to grasp them all and apply 
them to his particular problem from a 
general presentation,” Mr. Worthing- 
ton explained. “It is equally impos- 
sible for us to prepare one or even 
several pieces of literature that would 
convey to prospects in every field just 
how they could use Ditto to best ad- 
vantage in their particular work. Con- 
sequently, we formerly found it neces- 
sary to send much the same literature 
to all classes of prospects and to talk 
about copying requirements in general, 
rather than in particular. 

“About four years ago we began the 
task of classifying all Ditto users ac- 
cording to industries, surveying lead- 
ing companies in each industry, com- 
piling complete information concern- 
ing the uses which they make of Ditto, 
and using this information as a basis 
of direct mail to prospects in the same 
industries, as well as a service to pres- 
ent users. 

“Our sales engineering and research 
division, which undertook this task, 
classified all Ditto users in 33 major 
gtoups and 350 minor or sub-groups, 
then sent representatives into the of- 
fices of leading companies in each 
group to learn of all the uses they 
were making of Ditto and to secure 
samples of the work they were doing 
with their machines. 

“These representatives could not 
sutvey all the industries at once, of 
course, so they began with those in- 
dustries in which Ditto is most widely 
used. Neither could they ever hope 


[ete in response to direct 
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to call on every Ditto user in every 
industry, so they made surveys of lead- 
ing companies in each industry and 
sent a questionnaire to others. 

“To date, we have made personal 
surveys of about 1,500 users and have 
sent a questionnaire to about 25,000 
others. 

“The following letter, which accom- 
panied the questionnaire, will indicate 
its character and contents: 

“We are making a special audit of 
machines for the purpose of building 
a permanent library of the uses o 
Ditto. 

“ ‘Every day we receive inquiries from 
Ditto users who are interested in find- 
ing additional applications for their 
machines. To answer such inquiries 
effectively, we shall require a record 
of uses in every line of business. 

‘On the enclosed form we are listing 
your various uses of Ditto as shown 
on our records. Will you kindly add 
to this list any other uses you may 
have, and fill in opposite each quota- 
tion the number of copies made, with 
a brief description as to how they are 
used or distributed. 

“Sample copies of the work repro- 
duced will be particularly helpful. If 
any of these are of a confidential na- 
ture, the blank forms, without any in- 
formation filled in, will serve our pur- 
pose quite satisfactorily. 

‘‘ “By filling in the questionnaire, at- 
taching samples, and returning in the 
stamped envelope enclosed, you can 
contribute most effectively to the de- 
velopment of a record that should be 
of value to all Ditto users.’ 

“As fast as material was received, 
it was indexed according to the Dewey 
Decimal System (the indexing system 
used in libraries), which is cumulative, 
permitting the addition of other ma- 
terial from time to time. When we 
had accumulated sufficient material, we 
compiled a handbook for salesmen, list- 
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H. T. Worthington, advertis- 
ing manager, who directed the 


vocationalization of Ditto’s 
direct mail program. 


ing all the known copying require- 
ments of all the industries and all the 
known uses made of Ditto in those in- 
dustries. The handbook is of the 
loose-leaf variety and is indexed ac- 
cording to Dewey Decimal System, 
making information concerning the 
uses of Ditto in a given industry or 
specific uses in all industries readily 
available. 

“From this material, in turn, we 
prepared a classification folder, or 
portfolio, for each individual industry, 
outlining the specific applications of 
Ditto in that industry, reproducing 
testimonials from prominent users in 
that field, and including specimens of 
the work which they do on their ma- 
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chines. Care was exercised in each 
case to employ the terminology and 
colloquialisms in common use in the 
industry to which a portfolio was 
directed. 

“In other words, instead of talking 
about Ditto in a general way, we talk 
about the applications of Ditto to their 
copying requirements and we speak 
their language. 

“The portfolio is one that will prove 
interesting and helpful to an inquirer, 
whether or not he uses Ditto. 

“The portfolios were prepared to be 
used in direct mail advertising, but in- 
stead of sending them out to the whole 
mailing list at once, we first send a 
letter to prospects in each industry, 
telling them of many ways in which 
Ditto is being used to advantage in 
their industry, and inviting them to re- 
turn an enclosed card to receive a copy 
of our special recommendation folder, 
‘tells exactly how this machine can be 
put to profitable use in your work.’ 

“Our machines frequently are used 
in several departments by one com- 
pany, hence we send the same letter to 
each department head who is likely to 
be interested. In doing so, we ad- 
dress the envelopes to the individuals 
by name, but we do not fill in the in- 
dividual’s name in the heading of the 
letter. It has been our experience that 
the general heading brings equally as 
good results and it is of course 
cheaper. On the other hand, it is bet- 
ter to address the envelope to the in- 
dividual; otherwise it may be looked 
upon as such general advertising mat- 
ter that it will be tossed aside without 
a reading. 


50 Per Cent Increase 


“As soon as we vocationalized our 
direct mail to a given industry in this 
way, we found that inquiries immedi- 
ately took a big jump. In every case, 
the increase amounted to at least 50 
per cent. Now we get from 8 to 20 
per cent returns from practically every 
mailing, as compared with a former 
average of between 3 and 4 per cent. 

“The plan has also contributed very 
materially to the increase of 41 per 
cent in sales which we have enjoyed 
during the first half of 1929, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

“In not a few cases one who has 
received such a recommendation folder 
has sold himself just from looking it 
over and seeing how Ditto can be put 
to profitable use in his work. 

“Of course we don’t depend en- 
tirely on that. As soon as we receive 


a reply-card, we mail the folder and 
at the same time pass an inquiry slip 
on to our office in that territory and a 
salesman promptly calls. 


“The salesman knows, from the 
business in which the prospect is en- 
gaged, what information has been sent 
him from the factory and he has the 
same information, and more, in his 
handbook. He calls, ‘To see whether 
there is any other information or help 


I can give you in solving your copying 
problems.’ He finds the prospect at 
least well influenced by the direct mail, 

“The consequent results in terms of 
sales have been quite as gratifying as 
the increase in the percentage of re. 
plies to our direct mail.” 


‘Airplane’ Contest Made July 
Biggest Month of Year 


ASHING in on the current in- 

terest in aviation, the Baltimore 

Salesbook Company promoted 

an airplane sales contest this 
July that made the poorest month of 
the year the best. Most of the 300 
salesmen engaged in the contest ex- 
ceeded their contest quota, from 2 to 
600 per cent. 

Since its reorganization seven years 
ago, the Baltimore Salesbook Com- 
pany has had unusual growth from 
one salesman and fifteen employes to 
its 600 salesmen and agents with over 
30,000 accounts giving repeat busi- 
ness. Its products, salesbooks, order 
books, receipt books, autographic reg- 
isters, fanfold stationery and railroad 
forms, are sold to the largest and 
smallest concerns. July and August 
are the poorest months of the year. To 
stimulate sales activity, this company 
promoted an “‘airplane’’ contest lasting 
from July 8 to August 8. 

“Special stationery was printed, new 
titles given officers and department 
heads for the period and other changes 
were made so that during this contest 
everyone, from executives down, had 
the feeling he was playing ‘airplanes’ 
fora month. All correspondence with 
salesmen was signed with the special 
titles, letters were addressed to pilots 
instead of salesmen. For the entire 
month everyone referred to customers 
or orders as passengers. After the 
contest was started very little coaching 
was necessary, in fact less than at any 
other time, as most of our 300 sales- 
men made every minute count,” said 
Lawrence Gale, sales promotion man- 
ager. 

The mimeographed letter announc- 
ing the contest listed Mr. Gale as air- 
port chief, the credit department of- 
ficer as quarantine officer, the district 
sales managers as field officers, with 
the messages coming from the airport 
of the Baltimore Salesbook Company. 
Order reports were printed up as of- 
ficial passports with this legend: ‘‘Of- 
ficial passport to be carried by passen- 
ger named below. These credentials 
after being duly approved by the 
Quarantine Officer at the airport of the 
Baltimore Salesbook Company will 


permit passenger, at address to enter 
said airport and enjoy all the privileges 
of same.” Space was left for the date, 
name of the pilot (salesman) and the 
weight (money amount of the order). 

The air terms used in the contest 
were: 

Passengers: orders which salesmen 
must sell during the contest. 

Tonnage: the dollar and cent value 
of all orders obtained. 

Airport: company offices at Balti- 
more. 

Discharged passengers: orders can- 
celled by the customer or not accept- 
able to the Baltimore Salesbook Com- 
pany. 

Passport: A form to be filled out 
by the pilot (salesman) and attached 
to the top of each order. 

Weight: the dollar and cent value 
of the individual order. 

Quarantine: credit department at 
Baltimore. 

Undesirable passengers: undesirable 
or unacceptable orders. 

Menu: items for which the company 
paid a special prize of a dollar an 
order. 

Banker: a banking institution that 
becomes a customer in the contest. 

Anything the salesmen-pilots sold a 
bank entitled them to a special prize. 

The menu each pilot received fea- 
tured items the company desired to 
push and was in keeping with the 
spirit of the contest. It read: “Menu 
Aboard Air Liner of the Baltimore 
Salesbook Company. July 8 to August 
8, Service at all hours, Moonshine 
salad, No. 204; Rainbow Delight, 401 
R; Star Sprays 301 A; Wind Puffs 17 
RC; Bankers Special, Optional. Or- 
der by number only.” 

The star performer of the contest 
received an unannounced prize as the 
Lone Eagle. If a salesman brought 
in his contest quota, or 10 per cent of 
sales over the average of the first five 
months of the year, he was entitled to 
a prize of 2 per cent of the volume. 
If a salesman increased his number of 
orders 10 per cent over the average of 
the same five months’ period, he was 
awarded a cash prize of an additional 

(Continued on page 591) 
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| A Chart that Takes the 
Mystery Out of Color 


ITH color having ever in- 
creasing importance in 
modern merchandising, 


many manufacturers have 
regretted their lack of training in color 
harmony. Getting the right color com- 
binations in a product today quite 
often determines whether red or black 
is the predominant color on the ledger 
at the end of the year. 

Many people are color blind. Most 
others lack a color sense. This igno- 
tance of what colors harmonize with 
others is no cultural blight but merely 
a lack of special training in these mat- 
ters. Most business men solve the 
color problem of their every day needs 
by patronizing a good tailor and out- 
fitter. Most business executives who 
want advice on colors for their prod- 
ucts go to the stylist or designer for 
color harmony advice. But some have 
not relied on expert advice in the mat- 


: ter of product colors, as an examina- 
Have you been selecting tion of merchandise on the market to- 


the colors for your prod- day will quickly indicate. 
For the executives who want simple 
ucts by guesswor k—or but trustworthy advice on the science 
of color harmony, the John M. Good- 
do you know that they win Triadic Color Scale is as effective 


: _ and inexpensive as any on the market 
are harmoniously cor-  tiay. 


rect? ei he Joh nM. John M. Goodwin turned from 
” architecture and mechanical engineer- 


Goodwin Triadic Color __ ing to the study of color. His system 
: : is scientific and is based on natural 

Scale is a simple tool phenomena, simply demonstrated by 
‘ ‘ | the use of the equipment devised for 
which will enable you CO this purpose. The Goodwin system of 


- Color Harmony is taught in the New 
choose pleasing color York high schools, and the Metro- 


blends for your mer- politan Museum and New York Uni- 
versity where Mr. Goodwin lectures. 


chandise according to The spectrum is the basis for all 
the work of Goodwin. A _ simple 


both hues and area. demonstration proves the authority and 
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accuracy of the Goodwin method. A 
blue light is directed on a white cur- 
tain in a room lighted by an achro- 
matic light, (the ordinary light bulb) 
containing the primary colors of red, 
blue and yellow. If an opaque object 
is placed in the way of the blue light 
its shadow will appear on the white 
curtain as orange, the complement of 
blue, and a mixture of the other two 
primary colors red and yellow. If a 
red light is directed on the curtain in 
place of the blue the color of the 
shadow will be green, the complement 
of red, the color that results from the 
mixing of yellow and blue. If a yel- 
low light is substituted for the red, 
the color of its shadow on the curtain 
will appear as purple, the complement 
of yellow and the color resulting from 
a mixture of the two primaries, red 
and blue. 

The Goodwin Triadic Color Scale, 
available on a cardboard of twenty- 
three inches square, is a scientifically 
constructed device arranged to present 
the Goodwin theory in precise form 
ready for instant consultation. It auto- 
matically selects all harmonic and 
complementary color combinations by 
means of a revolving slide rule and 
assigns to each selected hue its seven 
essential attributes. 


Solves Important Problems 


Introduced into the Goodwin Tri- 
adic Color theory are three essential 
attributes vitally important in solving 
color problems. These are area vol- 
ume, bulk volume, and potency. The 
four attributes used by other systems 
of color harmony are hue, value, 
chroma and juxtaposition. These 
Goodwin includes in his Triadic Color 
Scale. 

The Triadic Color Scale printed in 
forty-eight hues, tints and shades has 
a revolving color disk covered with a 
heavy transparent gelatin selective 
disk. A single selective setting of the 
revolving disk will simultaneously in- 
dicate the correct combination of hues 
and the area volume in which each is 
to be used in order to obtain com- 
plementary, harmonic, analogous, con- 
trasting, composite and monochromatic 
color schemes. The numerals on the 
chart that indicate the area volume of 
each color can be used to show the 
bulk volume for selecting color blends. 
The: selective gelatin disk can be used 
in choosing complements, split comple- 
ments and subsidiary color schemes. 

With a knowledge of Goodwin's 
color laws, it is comparatively simple 
to plan, on the Triadic Color Chart, 
the colors of a product so that they 
will be harmonious. The chart helps 
to prevent any jarring note in the color 
scheme. Too, it shows the area vol- 


ume of or bulk volume of the differ- 
ent colors, so that not only will the 
colors selected be correct but will be 
in the proper proportion. An almost 
innumerable number of correct color 
schemes result from the applications 
of the chart. 

In order to determine whether the 
average business executive who had 
had no art training could make use of 
this triadic color chart, an experiment 
was performed with an executive of 
normal art taste. After three hours of 
concentrated study of the chart and 
the literature describing its use, this 
executive was able to make several in- 
telligent color criticisms of his firm’s 
line of products. 

The chart can be adapted to the de- 
termination of product colors in sev- 
eral ways. For instance, with the use 
of the chart any executive could deter- 
mine whether his office was harmoni- 
ously furnished or not. This is men- 
tioned here only as a suggestion of an 
experimental use of the chart until its 


methods and elements are familiarized. 

For a manufacturer of women’s hats 
for instance, the chart might be used 
to suggest the range of colors for hats. 
In the recent sun tan vogue, a line of 
sun tan hats would sell if they were in 
colors harmonious to sun tan. Using 
sun tan on the Triadic Color Scale as 
the starting point the chart readily 
shows what colors are harmonious to 
sun tan and the color combinations 
that should, therefore, be used. 

A manufacturer of women’s hand 
bags, knowing that certain colors are 
the fashion this season, can quickly 
check by means of the chart the colors 
of his hand bags, in various combina- 
tions that would best fit into the en- 
semble idea so important these days 
Or a manufacturer of kitchenware, 
noting the trend in ranges and ice 
boxes might decide he wanted to color 
his line to fit harmoniously with the 
prevalent colors of these two large 
items of the kitchen. Here again the 
chart is helpful. 


© Westinghouse Photo 


This plane, by traveling 1,600 miles in eight and one-half hours, 
made possible the finishing of the lighting installation for the 
opening of the National Balloon Elimination Contests, Pittsburgh 


Westinghouse Uses Plane 
to Complete Rush Installation 


OW the airplane is proving 
valuable as an aid to rapid 
delivery is illustrated in its 
recent use by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. The company had con- 
tracted on short notice to equip the 
University of Pittsburgh stadium with 
more than 13,000,000 candle power, 
to illumine it for the night programs 
of the National Balloon Elimination 
Contests. 
When the opening date was only 


three days off three projectors were 
urgently needed to complete the work. 
These projectors were in South Bend, 
Indiana, 800 miles away. A Ryan 
cabin monoplane, belonging to the 
Mayer Aircraft Corporation, was 
pressed into service. Eight and a half 
hours later the trip had been made 
from Pittsburgh to South Bend and 
back again. 

The projectors were delivered by 
truck to the stadium and were in- 
stalled in time for the contest. 
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The article by Edgar Paul Hermann in last week’s issue, “‘Se- 


lecting Agencies by Future Versus Past Performance,” has 
prompted several interesting and thoughtful replies from 
agency executive readers. The subject is so important to all 
concerned that we will print other good comments as received. 


Should an Agency Submit 
Speculative Plans or Copy? 


“Take This Pad and 
Write Me an Ad?” 


By H. S. GARDNER, President 


Gardner Advertising Company 
New York 


In advocating that advertising agen- 
cies submit ideas or plans in competi- 
tion for business, Mr. Hermann appar- 
ently overlooks one important point. 
He seems to ignore the fact that plans 
or ideas submitted by an agent who 
has only a superficial knowledge of the 
prospect’s business—or none at all— 
are of little or no value and present 
an element of danger. 

Unfortunately, advertising is a thing 
most everyone thinks he knows some- 
thing about. Not every advertiser 
realizes that an advertising campaign, 
to be sound, must be based upon a 
sure knowledge of all the factors in- 
volved in the process of marketing a 
product. 

Not every advertiser realizes that an 
advertising campaign must be built 
upon a definite plan and with a defi- 
nite objective set for it. 

If these things were more generally 
understood, there would be less nib- 
bling at clever ideas presented with- 
out the slightest conception of how 
they fit into the advertiser's real 
needs, 

Too much advertising is looked 
upon as a bid for the consumers’ at- 
tention and too little on what is to 
be done with that attention when it is 
secured, 

_Advertising agents do not have to 
hide behind the high wall of profes- 
stonalism to shield themselves from a 
dangerous practice. Just a little plain 
common sense is all the protection 
they need. If they have got that, they 
will know that they are not smart 
€nough to prepare a sensible advertis- 
ing plan on the “absent treatment” 
basis. And if they are real smart, they 


will know that to attempt to do so is 
merely to insult the advertiser's in- 
telligence. 

I can’t but believe that Mr. Her- 
mann would feel that his intelligence 
was insulted if an advertising agent 
would attempt to tell him how to ad- 
vertise the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company without first having 
studied the subject thoroughly. 

No indeed! Mr. Hermann doesn’t 
think much of an advertising agency 
that wears its ideas on its sleeve, for 
in telling us what an advertiser wants 
to know about an agency he says— 

“He is concerned that the agency 
can quickly master the particular field 
—that it has brains able to understand 
the complexities of the particular busi- 
ness. He wants to know that the 
agency will function smoothly and 
tactfully with the various personalities 
involved. Most of all, he wants to 
know that the agency can gear in with 
the particular plans and aims and 
ideals of the particular firm, that it 
can carry on and carry through, that 
it can adapt its work to the common 
plan and goal, and that it can draw its 
plans and inspiration from the com- 
mon reservoir of fact and program 
of that particular business, and play 
its part with consistent teamwork and 
without undue grandstanding.” 

“Quite an order” indeed, but one 
which every capable advertising agency 
expects to live up to. 

I see nothing in those specifications 
which calls for an agent to exhibit a 
“bag of tricks” to get in so that he 
can later demonstrate that notwith- 
standing his stunt to effect an entree 
he really is a sensible fellow and able 
to do a real job. 

It seems scarcely necessary to men- 
tion the automobile demonstration 


which Mr. Hermann used, for there 
really is no parallel between showing 
merchandise and employing advertis- 
ing counsel. 
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A prominent business man once sent 
for an advertising man of mv acquaint- 
ance and said to him, ‘. hear you 
write ads. Take this pad and let me 
see you write one.” 

There’s a demonstration for you, 
but I hardly think advertising men 
would care to sell their services on 
any such a basis. 

The automobile salesman can 
demonstrate his car because he has a 
piece of merchandise to sell which he 
can sell to the next man if the first 
one doesn’t take it. The advertising 
agent, on the other hand, must spend 
a lot of time and money to get up 
something special for his prospect. If 
no sale results, and often if a sale 
does result, the thing must be 
scrapped. If this were not the case, 
the situation would be even worse, for 
the agent would put himself in the 
position of hawking his ideas about 
until he found someone fool enough 
to buy them. 

If an agent must demonstrate his 
cleverness (heaven forbid that he 
should), why not let him exhibit how 
clever he has been for others and not 
make him dress up in a new mas- 
— just to get through the front 

oor? 

If he is a conscientious fellow, he 
will discard his tricks when he gets 
in and go to work on the very basis 
Mr. Hermann indicates as most de- 
sirable. 


Ideas Sometimes Stolen 


By Tuomas E. BASHAM, President, 


Thomas E. Basham Company, Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky 


From an advertiser’s standpoint Mr. 
Hermann may feel that he has a little 
advantage on his side of the subject. 
But we have had some sad experi- 
ences. 

In only one instance have we in- 
dulged in anything of that sort. Two 
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other agencies and we were asked by 
one of our clients to submit copy and 
plans for the consideration of the 
board of directors, each to submit copy 
and plans without name or mark 
thereon to indicate the name of the 
agency. 

By unanimous vote our copy and 
plans were chosen. But three new 
directors of the five in the company 
were favorable to a friend in another 
agency and we lost. Yet our plans 
and copy were used in the main, with- 
out any recourse on our part. 

To get up tentative plans and copy 
is no little expense to an agency. In 
fact, it is very costly. In some in- 
stances we have seen plans and copy 
submitted by five to ten agencies, en- 
tailing an outlay of $500 to $2,000. 
Yet only one could get the contract. 
Even the winner never gets back his 
money. 

I think it is all right for an adver- 
tiser to call in as many agencies as 
he cares to consult and discuss his 
problems with them. But it is unfair 
to expect an agency. to go to a great 
big expense in getting up plans and 
tentative copy and have to stand the 
loss which such a thing entails, though 
he get the business. If such a thing 
is resorted to, it should be on a basis 
something along the lines employed 
by architects. 


Automobiles Wear Out; 
Advertising Improves 
By CHESTER D. FREEZE, President, 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., 
Milwaukee 


After reading the recent article by 


Mr. Edgar Paul Hermann in SALES 
MANAGEMENT, I feel disposed to give 
you my impressions in rather an odd 
way. 

In the first place, I think it is no 
more than fair to advise you that 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., it not a 
member of the Four A’s. We do, 
however, recognize that this associa- 
tion is doing a great deal of good in 
the advertising business. And so, 
while we were not in any way te- 
sponsible for the ideas as advanced 
by Mr. Calkins, we nevertheless sub- 
scribe to them. 

Is it not possible that Mr. Hermann 
is looking at this problem through 
the wrong end of the telescope? He 
advances as a similar case the question 
as to whether or not a Nash dealer 
should refuse to sell a Nash car to 
a Studebaker owner, should the pros- 
pect by chance enter the Nash 


salesroom. This comparison is so far 
from being similar to the point under 
discussion that we are surprised that 
Mr. E. Paul did not himself notice it. 


In the first place, an automobile, 
regardless of how well it is con- 
structed, will wear out, and therefore 
a new one is necessary. On the con- 
trary, a good advertising agency, hav- 
ing been entrusted with a company’s 
advertising, will undoubtedly become 
more proficient day by day. 

In one case it is agreed that a 
change is necessary. The only ques- 
tion involved is what car will be 
selected. The Nash dealer did not 
start his program by telling the pros- 
pect the Studebaker car would not give 
him transportation or other benefits. 
While, on the other hand, in most 
cases, there was no thought of a 
change until the agency representative, 
in search for additional volume, used 
a variety of solicitations in an attempt 
to get this volume. In one case the 
advance was made by the purchaser 
himself, and in the other by the 
solicitor. 


An Insurance Example 


Would it not be fairer for Mr. Her- 
mann to reduce this problem to terms 
of his own business? 

Let us assume I have a life insur- 
ance policy in the Lincoln Life In- 
surance Company, and an agent for a 
competing company comes to me with 
recommendations that he has new 
ideas which are expressed in a new 
policy which his company has just 
perfected, and that by the purchase of 
this new policy I will receive greater 
enjoyments than I had under the old. 
Let’s assume further that I find, upon 
investigation, that I will receive 
greater enjoyments from this new 
policy than I had under the old. Let 
us assume further that I find, upon 
investigation, that in order to enjoy 
the benefits of this new policy I have 
to dispose of or cash in one already 
in force on my life, and that, in the 
final analysis, I end up with just an- 
other ordinary life policy, with a few 
trimmings on it. 

In the first place, this agent per- 
sonally, regardless of the respon- 
sibility of the company, would be 
considered unethical and a twister in 
the eyes of his profession. He would 
be looked upon as a parasite. Still 
there are many agents adopting that 
practice. No responsible company, 
however, would permit him to repre- 
sent them if they were aware of his 
practices. Nevertheless, he had new 
ideas, and probably his contract did 
include some provisions which were 
not embodied in my old one. I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying that the net 
results of such a change would be 
questionable. 

In this particular insurance case, 
time only would tell, and if there was 


no improvement the insurer alone 
would be the one to suffer, whereas 
in the advertising business there would 
be a number affected if the change 
did not turn out to be beneficial. 

So, to apply Mr. Hermann’s own 
argument to his profession, insurance 
cannot be amputated from business 
because it is a part and parcel of that 
business. Why should it not follow 
the same general practices of other 
businesses and accept the same gen- 
eral hazard? 

It is obvious, therefore, that each 
business has its own immediate prob. 
lems, and those who have been suc. 
cessful in their several businesses 
naturally are in a better position to 
know what is good for that business 
than any of the outsiders, and my 
personal opinion would be that it 
would be safer for me to be guided 
by those men having large investments 
in the advertising business than by 
those on the outside who, at best, only 
have an outside viewpoint. 


*“Client-Minded” 


It would seem that Mr. Hermann 
rather typifies that group of adver- 
tisers who are “‘client-minded” and, 
by insisting upon a delineation be- 
tween client and agent, destroy the 
relationship and confidence which is 
the very basis of advertising success. 
In reality the client and agent should 
be as a single organization—the same 
relationship that exists between Mr. 
Hermann and his superiors—a tela- 
tionship of complete trust in his 
ability to do his job. I am inclined 
to believe that if some outsider who 
believed he had a “smart idea” rigged 
up in fancy flounces, presented that 
“idea” to the president with the idea 
of unseating Mr. Hermann, he would 
then begin to believe that speculative 
plans are not only unethical, but also 
unsound. And I am still further in- 
clined to believe that Mr. Hermann 
would appear before his president or 
board of directors and argue with all 
of his sincerity that the “outsider with 
a smart idea” probably had not even 
the slightest justification for his judg: 
ment. 

Advertising “ideas,” so called, are 
not the result of clairvoyant power on 
the part of an agency, but arise from 
a sound understanding of a company’s 
problems and products. They are 
sound business judgment. The spe- 
cial clothes in which the idea appeats, 
and which I am inclined to believe 1s 
Mr. Hermann’s idea of an “idea,” 
are but the crystallization of a fun- 
damental thought that arose from 
complete understanding gained only 
through an intimate relationship with 
the client. 
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American Surety 
Company 


IOLYIFO 
P YCSCHIS _.. 
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At Home 
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American Surety 
Company 


An Intimate Glimpse of Big Bussiness 


When the American Surety Co. decided to give all its personnel a clear picture of departmental activities 
in the central office, they engaged expert service to help them present their ideas. 


Under American Surety Co. supervision, the right motion picture for the purpose was planned and 
produced on schedule. 


The completed picture is being shown to train and inspire members of the organization with intimate 
glimpses that show the true strength of co-operative development. 


Motion pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make effective impressions that 
carry conviction and supply proof. Jam Handy Picture Service is organized to produce pictures that 
clearly present the ideas or ideals of any organization. 


Fourteen years of successful experience has developed a skilled staff of over a hundred persons 
highly specialized in making industrial motion pictures and lighted still pictures for sales education 
and service instruction. 


On the technical side, Jam Handy Picture Service has the largest studios and laboratories in the world 
devoted exclusively to the production of commercial pictures and is producing on a scale that gives 
you the benefits of big-volume economies. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped to accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG.—DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG.—CLEVELAND, HANNA BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL 
MOTORS BLDG. REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT 
THE U. S. STILL AND MOTION PICTURES—PROJECTORS—ANIMATED DRAWINGS—SCREENS—SIDEFILMS 


O members of our organization 

who have studied the subject 

for nearly ten years the most 

amazing feature of the attempt 
of the meat packers to annul the con- 
sent decree, which they entered into 
with the Government in 1920, is the 
apparent lack of interest on the part 
of those business concerns which will 
be irreparably injured if the petition 
of the packers is allowed. In my 
opinion, this latest move on the part 
of the packers is the greatest potential 
danger ever faced by those whose busi- 
ness depends for success on free com- 
petition and the open distribution of 
all kinds of merchandise. 

It should be remembered that the 
consent decree brought to a close a 
long campaign of investigation, and 
that the Government’s anti-trust suit 
against the packers, which resulted in 
the decree, was based on a report by 
the Federal Trade Commission which 
unmistakably charged the packers with 
monopolistic control of meat distribu- 
tion and rapid invasion of various un- 
related lines. The commission also 
pointed out the grave danger of the 
packers’ ownership and control of 
their refrigerator car system. In a re- 
port to the Senate, referring to a 
previous report, the commission de- 
clared: 


Owned 91 Per Cent of Cars 


“The commission’s report in 1918 
showed the Big Five owned 91 per 
cent of all refrigerator cars, properly 
equipped for shipment of fresh meats, 
while other interstate companies own- 
ed 7 per cent and other private car 
companies owned the remaining 2 per 
cent. This was shown to be such an 
advantage to the big packers as prac- 
tically to limit the majority of inde- 
pendents to local distribution, largely 
excluding them from competing with 
the Big Five in the field of national 
distribution. The commission recom- 
mended ‘that the Government acquire 
through the Railroad Administration 
all privately owned refrigerator cars 
and all necessary equipment for their 
proper operation and that ownership 
be declared a government monop- 
oly.’”’ 

In its recommendation to the Senate 
in 1925, the commission again insisted 
on the separation of the Big Five from 


Sees Danger in Packers’ Suit 
to Annul Consent Decree 


BY J. H McLAURIN 


President, American Wholesale Grocers’ Association 


Charging that the packers will be in practical con- 
trol of the entire food distribution of the country 
if their petition to operate retail stores is granted, 
backed by their near-monopoly of refrigerator cars, 
Mr. McLaurin is amazed at the apparent indiffer- 
ence of those vitally concerned. Not only does he 
foresee the disappearance of the independent whole- 
sale and retail grocer, and the food manufacturer at 
the mercy of the few large chains, but he also be- 
lieves the situation would serve as a precedent re- 
sulting in similar demoralization in other fields. 


their control of refrigerator cars, and 
recommended the ‘formation of a 
company similar to the Pullman Com- 
pany, entirely independent of control 
of the packers both in law and in 
effect, to take over ownership, opera- 
tion and routing of these cars.” The 
commission also asserted that the con- 


_ sent decree, in omitting any provision 


for depriving the Big Five of their 
refrigerator car system, fell short of 
what was necessary. 

A very strange feature of the pres- 
ent situation is the support of the 
packers by farming and livestock in- 
terests. Although the packers have 
never complied with the decree, they 
have apparently encouraged the live- 
stock farmers to forget the condition 
that — in their industry before 
the decree was entered. This condi- 
tion was briefly described by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its report 
to the Senate on February 20, 1925, 
as follows: 

“The meat packing monopoly which 
the commission reported in 1919 was 
based principally on the so-called ‘live- 
stock percentage’ agreement by which 
each of the packers purchased an al- 
lotted percentage of current livestock 
offerings, thus controlling the supply 
and the price of livestock through re- 
fraining from competition.” 

Now, in plain words, the petition 
of the packers indicates that it is their 
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purpose to return to their dominating 
position in the food industry, and to 
extend their operations to the retail 
field by entering the chain store busi- 
ness im competition with existing 
chains. If this extension is allowed, 
in my opinion the refrigerator car 
near-monopoly will place the packers 
in a position practically to control the 
entire food distribution of the country. 

The consent decree forbids the 
packers to handle unrelated lines. But 
the packers have never fully complied 
with this prohibition of the decree 
during the nine years since the decree 
was entered, and there is little doubt 
that the practice of handling various 
unrelated lines has caused losses to 
established distribution that have been 
far greater than any possible benefit to 
the public. 

The packers’ petition claims that it 
is now necessary to set aside the de- 
cree, which will leave them free to 
return to the monopolistic practices 
which the decree condemned, and to 
further extend into the retail field be- 
cause of the development of chain sys- 
tems and changed economic conditions. 
We deny that any basic change has 
taken place in the economic condition 
of the food industry to warrant 4 
monopoly of any kind. It is true that 
the packers are now confronted with 
form of. competition which may be 

(Continued on page 597) 
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——<_ 
n- | ik people of New York have bought seventy-five million dollars worth of our 
TY } product in the last ten years. How much have they bought of yours? + + + We started cold 
d, in June 1919. Yet some advertisers say New York is a hard market! + + + The market is here 
—the largest in the world. The medium is here—the largest in America. (Circulations July 
he 1929: Daily 1,303,235, Sunday 1,520,091.) Perhaps we can tell you how to use both of them! 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Kohl Bidg., San Francisco + Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Standard Envelope’s 
Experience with an 
Exclusive Jobber Policy 


BY J. F. KERWIN 


HE Standard Envelope Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, 
has been expanding ever since 
it introduced the Silvertone 
line of envelopes three years ago and 
proved that style and beauty can be 
combined with utility to the eminent 
satisfaction of everyone concerned. 

This company is sixteen years old. 
During the first thirteen years of its 
existence it manufactured just en- 
velopes. They were good envelopes, 
no doubt, and were sold on a competi- 
tive basis, but that was about all there 
was to be said. An envelope in those 
days was a purely utilitarian article. 
It might contain the finest printed 
message or the most effective sales let- 
ter or the most beautiful catalog or 
the most fashionable magazine, but the 
envelope itself was merely the con- 
tainer. It was drab. It lacked in- 
dividuality. It was just a staple. And 
it was sold on a price basis. 

Then Standard originated its Silver- 
tone line. It produced something 
new and novel in envelopes. It paid 
16 per cent more for a special stock 
of paper. It gave the product a name 
and even a watermark. 

Silvertone possessed numerous 
good selling points, one of which was 
that its color harmonized with every 
color in the spectrum and was, there- 
fore, an ideal background for any 
printing. The advantages of colored 
stock and of color printing in en- 
velopes were properly stressed. 

The new line was introduced in 
Cleveland and within a year had 1,400 
users there. 

Then Standard began to look 
around for other fields to conquer. 
Up to that time its business had been 
entirely local. It had plants in Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh and employed 
salesmen to cover those areas. That 
was all. 

The first promotional activity out- 
side these areas was a personal letter 
to editors of 700 house organs, sug- 
gesting that Silvertone envelopes 


would do more than carry magazines 
safely, and proposing to submit prices. 


Replies were received from 118 of 
those solicited and forty adopted Sil- 
vertone envelopes to carry their pub- 
lications. Several proved to be large 
accounts and they have been using 
Silvertone ever since. One of them 
alone uses about 600,000 of the en- 
velopes every year, another orders in 
half-million lots, and still another or- 
ders a quarter of a million at a time. 

Color, beauty and style were three 
outstanding features of the product 
emphasized, and as Standard has a 
printing department, an opportunity 
was seen to make the envelopes sell 
printing and at the same time to make 
printing sell envelopes by showing 
prospects just what could be done for 
them by a proper combination of en- 
velope and printing. 

An artist was employed to make up 
sketches and dummies. A favorite 
procedure was, and is, to obtain an 
envelope bearing printing, being used 
by some large concern, and reproduce 
the same design in one or more colors 


‘on a Silvertone envelope of the 


same size and style to demonstrate the 
difference to the prospect. 

Such a comparison is very striking, 
of course, and frequently results in an 
immediate order of satisfactory propor- 
tions, as well as in a permanent cus- 
tomer. 

F. F. Griffin, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, furnished numer- 
ous examples of the kind. One was 
of a music company using a plain 
black-ink corner-card on a staple en- 
velope costing $5.87 a 1,000. Stand- 
ard submitted a three-color sketch on 
Silvertone stock and sold the music 
company an initial order of 20,000 en- 
velopes, with the three-color printing 
job, at $13.50 a 1,000. That customer 
has since used 65,000 of the envelopes 
and is still using them. 

An advertising agency using a plain 
corner-card on a cheap stock at a cost 
of $1.53 a 1,000 was prevailed upon 
to adopt a futuristic design in color. 
It has since used 100,000 of the Stand- 
ard Company's product at $2.41 a 
1,000. 
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A food products manufacturer liked 
the sample submitted, but was hard to 
please in the matter of color. Nine 
color proofs were submitted. This 
manufacturer has been buying about 
600,000 envelopes a year from the 
Standard company ever since. 

“We never hesitate to suggest a bet- 
ter quality of both stock and printing 
than the prospect has been using, even 
though our quotation must necessarily 
be higher,” Miss Griffin said. “We 
insist that, “The Envelope Is the First 
Impression’ and that the better impres- 
sion made by an envelope of good 
quality, with attractive printing in 
color, is worth many times the differ- 
ence in cost. The prospect usually 
agrees with us, but if for any reason 
he is unable to give us the order at the 
time, we are confident that he will 
later on. Buying envelopes is just like 
buying anything else; when one has 


Florence F. Griffin, Standard 


Envelope’s advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 


once recognized the superiority of one 
article over the one he has been using, 
he is never satisfied with the inferior 
one thereafter. 

“At the same time, good envelopes 
need not necessarily cost appreciably 
more than ordinary ones. I have in 
mind a clothing concern that had 
never used any other than a plain 
black corner-card on very common 
stock until we submitted a proposal. 
We converted them to a more attrac- 
tive corner-card, on better stock, which 
we were able to supply at only 50 
cents a 1,000 more than they had been 
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EW newspapers, regardless of 
size, approach this remarkable percentage 
of home deliveries. When you consider 
that the total circulation of The News is 
136,233... 97% of which is home de- 
livered ... there is small wonder that 
The News published last year over five 
million lines more advertising than 
both other dailies combined. 


The News... ALONE... Does the Job! 


Cyhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


(ls The Indianapolis Radins 
Ae DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


New York: DAN A: CARROLL «LE. LUTZ 
ew York: 119 Bast 42nd St. Chicago: | ke Michigan Bldg. 
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paying. . They have since used half a 
million of our envelopes.” 

Another good reason for the Stand- 
ard company’s rapid expansion is na- 
tional distribution through jobbers, es- 
tablished during the past fifteen 
months. 

The company began advertising in 
two class magazines and in two trade 
journals in January, 1928, and about 
the same time began appointing exclu- 
sive distributors in principal cities. A 
reprint of the current advertisement 
was sent with a letter to the leading 
paper merchant in each city where it 
was desired to establish a wholesale 
outlet, giving some intimation of the 
nature of the proposition and inviting 
his inquiry. The first letter was fol- 
lowed by two others. 

Jobbers have since been signed up 
“as fast as we think safe.’ There are 
now thirty-seven of them, giving 
Standard nation-wide representation. 
Miss Griffin said that the number of 
jobbers will probably reach fifty be- 
fore the end of 1929. 

Here again the advantages of giving 
the product individuality were demon- 
strated. As Miss Griffin explained: 
“Many large paper merchants feature 
their own trade name and the line of 
least resistance would have been to let 
them handle our product in the same 
way. We might have gone to them 
and said, ‘We have a new envelope 
with many superior features. You 
may call it yours or whatever you like 
if you'll distribute it for us in your 
territory. If we had done that, it is 
unlikely that there would have been 
anything unusual about the results. 


Capitalizing the Name 


“Instead, we had a distinctive prod- 
uct with a distinctive name advertised 
and protected by watermark. We ask- 
ed them to feature Silvertone and to 
profit with us in the consumer accept- 
ance it was bound to win. 

“We go even further and ask them 
to use Silvertone envelopes themselves 
and to advertise the fact by making 
Some reference to Silvertone in the 
printing. To encourage this, we do- 
nate the printing. They pay for the 
envelopes and we print anything they 
want on them, so long as the name 
is used in some way. This is helpful 
in many ways, not the least of which 
is that of reminding their salesmen to 
sell the line.” 

Reprints of Silvertone advertise- 
ments are sent to each jobber every 
month, with numerous other helps, 
and close contact with jobbers’ sales- 
men is maintained by mail. 

Such interest and cooperation were 
further stimulated last year by the pres- 
entation of the “Silvertone Envelope 


Award,” a bronze plaque, suitably in- 
scribed, presented at the D. M. M. A. 
convention for the best design on a 
Silvertone envelope used in a direct- 
mail campaign. This is said to have 
been the first such award ever made 
for envelopes and it aroused consider- 
able interest among both printers and 
users, while jobbers found it a distinct 
aid. 

Another interesting plan employed 
to obtain better effort on the part of 
jobbers’ salesmen is that of furnishing 
each a convenient portfolio of sample 
envelopes and suggesting that he leave 
the portfolio on a prospect’s desk if 
he thinks it would be helpful and get 
another for his own use from his sales 
manager who has been furnished a 
supply of them. 

The jobbers’ list of prospects are 
circularized by the manufacturer five 
times a year and all business which 
Originates in a jobber’s territory is 
credited to him. 

One other expansion must be men- 
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tioned. Standard first brought out the 
Silvertone line in ten standard sizes 
and was offering only this size range 
fifteen months ago, when it began to 
sign up jobbers. 

Orders for special sizes were ac- 
cepted and executed promptly, how- 
ever, and it wasn’t long before such 
special orders for some sizes were com- 
ing through in such numbers and for 
such quantities that it was considered 
advisable to add these sizes as stand- 
atd. In this way the size range has 
increased rapidly until it now includes 
no less than seventy-seven standard 
sizes. 

The Standard Envelope Manufac- 
turing Company has done three spe- 
cific things which together have ac- 
counted for its very rapid expansion 
during the past three years: originated 
a product with individuality, adver- 
tised that product both in magazines 
and by direct-mail, and secured na- 
tional distribution through exclusive 
jobbers. 


Customers’ Goods Displayed 
in Light Company’s Windows 


PECIALLY lighted windows 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, San Francisco, are 
offered for use to the customers 

of the company as an added oppor- 
tunity to display their merchandise 
and to permit the customer to see his 
own merchandise properly illuminat- 
ed and displayed. The customer may 
thus realize fully the positive ability 
of light to create sales appeal and 
see what correct illumination can do. 
This policy has proven to be a 
sales help and good will builder. 
These specially lighted windows are 
turned over to customers of the 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company in 
rotation for the display of their 
goods, the display in each case being 
arranged under the power company’s 
direction. These windows bring 
many people into the company’s of- 
fices to inquire where the merchan- 
dise may be purchased. 

The manufacturer displays _ his 
goods, then writes his local jobbers 
and distributors, who, in turn, notify 
their employes to visit the exhibit and 
learn how attractive the goods are 
under proper display conditions. 
These visits often result in changes in 
the merchant’s window lighting. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Company's windows are turned over 
to their customers in rotation for the display of goods. 
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Let Us 
Send You 


PUT TH 


This Booklet 


“The Banker—Who Is He” is an 
interesting little booklet showing the 
importance of the Banker in some 
key cities of the country. We would 
like to send you a copy and if you 
request it, do so with confidence that 
you will not be bothered by a solici- 
tation until you are ready to hear 


more of our story. 


ALDEN B. BAXTER, 


110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. RAVELL 


332 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


CUPIT & BIRCH, 


Kohl Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
846 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


“ 


E BANKER IN YOUR PICTURE _ 


Springfield, Mass. 


Some of the companies in which the 


American Bankers Association Journal 


subscribers exercise a decisive influence: 


Indian Motorcycle Co. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Smith & Wesson, Inc. 


National Papete 
Fiberloid Co. 
The Torrington 


Steiger Poole Co. 


Springfield Gas Light Co. 
Tait Coal Co. 


Carlisle Hardware Co. 


rie Co. 


Moore Drop Forging Co. 


Albert Steiger Co. 
Co. Vitrified Wheel Co. 


Springfield Street Rwy. Co. 


O the best of our knowledge no other 

single group of men have the diversi- 
fied interests of Bankers. 
businesses of the country bank officers are 
directors or directing heads, and they may 
be reached through the American Bankers 
Association Journal with a definite assur- 


ance of your message being read. 


In 50,000 major 


ge 


Association 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


JOURNAL 


110 E. 42nd STREET 
Edited by JAMES E. CLARK 


NEW YORK CITY 


o 
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August Newspaper Lineage in Fifty-Nine Cities 


In the fifty-nine cities listed below 


forty-six show gains 
of newspaper 
August, 1929, compa 
1928. 


in total volume 


advertising during 


red with August, 


The 206 papers here assem- 


bled carried 149,733,787 lines last 
month, 5,231,735 lines more than in 
August, 1928, an expansion of 3.6 
per cent. Increases are shown by 145 
of these papers, losses by sixty, one 


no comparison. 
from figures obtained 


The compilation is 


by this magazine 


and the statistical department of the 


New York Evening 
tising Records: 


Post and Adver- 


1929 1928 Change 
Aton oss . 3,046,507 2,616,615 429,892 
Albany ..... 1,695,162 1,505,138 190,024 
Atlanta ..... 2,660,042 2,683,352 — 23,310 
Baltimore . 3,221,341 3,312,972 — 91,631 
Birmingham.. 2,373,994 2,553,138 — 179,144 
BOON. .5ic0ss 4,332,176 4,090,534 + 241,642 
Buffalo . 2,853,530 2,825,231 + 28,299 
Camden ..... 1,531,115 1,736,276 — 205,161 
Cedar Rapids. 776,667 739,636 + 37,031 
Chicago ..... 5,961,579 6,066,867 — 105,288 
Cincinnati ... 3,045,013 2,959,124 + 85,889 
Cleveland . 3,308,234 3,368,025 — 59,791 
Columbus . 2,912,369 2,978,067 — 65,698 
Dayton ..... 2,669,870 2,305,772 : 364,098 
Denver ..:s- 2,005,945 1,724,207 281,738 
Des Moines.. 1,489,353 1,422,691 66,662 
ee | 4,612,818 4,441,556 171,262 
Fort Worth.. 1,679,314 1,584,860 94,454 
Grand Rapids 1,686,468 1,686,188 280 
Hartford . 2,165,913 2,018,792 147,121 
Houston .... 2,830,058 2,547,655 282,403 
Indianapolis.. 2,817,594 2,485,425 332,169 
Jacksonville.. 1,229,565 1,208,436 21,129 
Kan City, Mo. 2,959,121 2,833,811 125,310 
Long Beach.. 1,503,733 1,539,993 — 36,260 
Los Angeles.. 5,539,352 5,813,976 — 274,624 
Louisville . 2,582,629 2,425,190 + 157,439 
Memphis .. 2,166,038 2,245,054 — 79,016 
Miami . 903,959 823,284 80,675 
Milwaukee... 2,588,951 2,561,484 27,467 
Minneapolis.. 2,700,324 2,677,905 22,419 
New Bedford. 1,090,589 735,139 355,450 
New Orleans. 3,101,218 3,192,681 — 91,463 
New York ..11,889,338 11,082,258 + 807,080 
Newark ..... 1,447,253 1,474,494 — 27,241 
Oakland .. 2,464,630 2,405,928 + 58,702 
Omaha ...... 1,514,664 1,646,764 — 132,100 
Philadelphia.. 5,077,189 5,073,839 + 3,350 
Portland, Ore. 2,696,568 2,671,662 + 24,906 
Providence .. 2,363,455 2,270,451 + 93,004 
Reading . 1,238,244 1,161,254 + 76,990 
Richmond ... 1,832,138 1,770,118 -+- 62,020 
Rochester . 2,945,032 2,739,425 + 205,607 
St. Louis . 3,451,060 3,420,800 -+- 30,260 
St. Paul .... 2,274,426 2,234,988 + 39,438 
Salt Lake City 2,024,484 1,791,818 232,666 
San Antonio.. 2,726,246 2,706,292 19,954 
San Francisco** 312,116 281,715 30,401 
ae 2,839,934 2,702,384 137,550 
South Bend . 2,000,658 1,670,739 + 329,919 
Spokane .... 2,158,702 2,009,059 + 149,643 
Sprgefld,Mass. 1,464,946 1,156,904 -+F 308,042 
(es 984,060 949,802 + 34,258 
Toledo ..... 1,799,804 1,790,035 + 9,769 
Topeka ..... 1,229,529 1,187,294 + 42,235 
Trenton 844,337 829,221 + 15,116 
Tala .ncccca LHS 1,569,391 + 201,758 
Wilkes-Barre... 855,008 840,252 + 14,756 
Washington... 3,528,276 3,396,091 + 132,185 
Totals ...149,773,787 144,542,052 -+-5,231,735 
**Measurement in inches tor San Francisco. 
Note references under individual newspaper 
lineage. 
AKRO} 
Beacon Journal*.1,649,485 1,373,891 -+-275,594 
Times Press ...1,397,022 1,242,724 4-154,298 
POMS cisenxds 3,046,507 2,616,615 +429,892 
ALBANY 
Knickerb’ker Press 587,396 527,078 + 60,318 
MOMS? cecacnaxs 552,515 505,431 47,084 
Times-Union 399,292 472,629 82,622 
SINGS csuniw ce 1,695,162 1,505,138 +190,024 
ATLANTA 
Journal 2... 1,254,428 1,179,128 + 75,306 
Constitution « 921,120 867,692 + 43,428 
Georgian & Am.. 494,494 636,538 —142,044 
AOS: ocnsucak 2,660,042 2,683,352 — 23,310 
BALTIMORE 
ST a 1,086,051 1,085,194 + 857 
Five. SUN 2.46. 1,136,594 1,201,950 — 65,356 
ASSOTICOR:  6.0:60)0:0 131,302 140,977 — 9,675 


BINCWSS isa cine 595,703 564,163 -+ 31,540 
ees 271,691 320,688 — 48,997 
Totals. sees oe 3,221,341 3,312,972 — 91,631 
IRMINGHAM 
* Age-Herald 662,564 660,086 + 2,478 
ENS. 4 .oss cua Ven 1,223,628 1,353,842 —130,214 
PROSE kcsicis eeeee 487,802 539,210 — 51,408 
POs. vivcaz + 02,373,994 2,553,138 —179,144 
BOSTON 
Herald-Traveler .1,112,675 964,971 +147,704 
GIGDE: biecuss ces 1,107,080 1,105,056 + 2,024 
Oe Reece 957,367 896,977 + 60,390 
*Record (tab) .. 146,671 126,321 + 20,350 
Am & Sun Adver 506,941 529,102 — 22,161 
PITANSCHIPE. 20.45 501,442 468,107 + 33,335 
MOU@lS:. csiescwied 4,332,176 4,090,534 +241,642 
BUFFALO 
Courier-Express 801,108 737,470 + 63,638 
esr 809,623 915,218 —105,595 
MINGWS: 4.6100. 500000 1,242,799 1,172,543 + 70,256 
OLAS | 5% sic . «-2,853,530 2,825,231 + 28,299 
CAMDEN 
Evening Courier . 765,560 876,681 —111,121 


Morning Post ... 765,555 859,595 — 94,040 

vie a See ite 1,531,115 1,736,276 —205,161 
CEDAR RAPIDS 

Eve. Gaz. & Repub 662,316 631,126 t 31,190 

Sun. Gaz. & Repub 114,351 108,510 5,841 


Totals 


MONS od sctaics 776,667 739,636 + 37,031 
CHICAGO 
*Daily News 1,479,300 1,459,845 + 19,455 
Tribune ........2,219,142 2,063,571 --155,571 
Herald-Examiner, 849,915 793,614 + 56,301 
PRCOST” |e Gis: e%aiss hea 328,752 725,706 —396,954 
*AMETICAD 45:00 1,084,470 1,024,131 + 60,339 
MOAIS aiviewades 5,961,579 6,666,867 —105,288 
CINCINNATI 
aj (ct i ee 743,428 678,482 + 64,946 
*Times-Star .. 1,062,138 1,079,204 — 17,066 
PNQUITCr sc osacas 996,786 965,020 + 31,766 
THDUNE: ccccicees 242,661 236,418 + 6,243 
TOMS: sciscaact 3,045,013 2,959,124 + 85,889 
CLEVELAND 
Plain Dealer ....1,227,784 1,239,975 — 12,191 
News-Leader 816,430 897,975 — 81,545 
MERCSS caciewawriare 1,264,020 1,230,075 + 33,945 
TOMS: oci0-<005 3,308,234 3,368,025 — 59,791 
COLUMBUS 
POIBPALCR: osc caaies 1,516,433 1,545,118 — 28,685 
BOWIGL scs%ee ccs 507,547 549,395 — 41,848 
PRMIZED: i0.64::006 888,389 883,554 + 4,835 
WOUMIS). c.icacane 2,912,369 2,978,067 — 65,698 
DAYTON 
PREIS. a wieoxvenrsere 1,255,450 1,108,436 + 147,014 
i 921,914 747,278 +-174,636 
JORIAEL. cies stess 492,506 450,058 -++ 42,448 
MOUS, Ss sscs eat 2,669,870 2,305,772 +364,098 
DENVER 
DIOWS. sncsinwncke 705,508 610,565 + 94,943 
BOSE x reieaio hers 1,300,437 1,113,642 +-186,795 
TOUS k.<ic sees 2,005,945 1,724,207 +281,738 
DES MOINES 
RECISIEL. ik civsce< 693,102 650,976 + 42,126 
PITIDUNE o.s.0s0s 796,251 771,715 -+- 24,536 
TONS: -s.ceanoat 1,489,353 1,422,691 + 66,662 
DETROIT 
DIS: vc bunw awe 2,329,936 2,309,874 + 20,062 
TOOES, onca swe 1,040,116 1,073,254 — 33,138 
Free Press ..... -1,046,556 1,058,428 — 11,872 
Detroit Daily ROG 210 assess “Beevers 


= eisielemeians 4,612,818 4,441,556 +-171,262 
FORT WORTH 


Totals 


Star-Telegram 782,754 755,552 -+- 27,202 
Record-Telegram* 422,408 403,718 18,690 
PRESS Sb aieeraisccore 474,152 425,590 48,562 
WOHAIS, vic uryon 1,679,314 1,584,860 + 94,454 
GRAND RAPIDS 
PEGSS" dc eecesaee 1,128,652 1,140,846 — 12,194 
Herald** ....6s.5% 557,816 545,342 -+- 12,474 
Totals ....++1,686,468 1,686,188 -+- 280 


** Includes 26,740 lines of City Printing. 


HARTFORD 
Couraht. ..06.600 907,629 820,638 + 86,001 
TERRES sccleait cee 1,258,284 1,198,154 + 60,130 
Totals . 2,165,913 2,018,792 -+-147,121 
HOUSTON 
Chronicle. .....53.% 1,198,022 1,041,871 +156,151 
Post-Dispatch ...1,064,658 920,192 -+-144,466 
RMSE cease waltare 567,378 585,592 — 18,214 
Totals . 2,830,058 2,547,655 +282,403 


INDIANAPOLIS 
WINOWS: dcexwnsawe 1,362,438 1,246,083 -+-116,355 
Stat ...60. eects 906,936 810,180 96,756 
MPMIES eiecieevc ens 548,220 429,162 19,058 
TOs. cccassed 2,817,594 2,485,425 +332,169 
JACKSONVILLE 


Fla. Times-Union 779,980 


738,278 +- 41,702 
Jacksonville Jour.* 449,585 


470,158 — 20,583 


Totals ..... ...1,229,565 1,208,436 + 21,129 
KANSAS CITY (MO.) 
Jour.-Post (E.&S.) 544,253 658,056 —113,803 


Star (E.&S.) ...1,486,766 1,385,994 -++100,772 
Star* (M.) 928,102 789,761 -+-138,341 
MOUBIS:. Ga iccsccta 2,959,121 2,833,811 -+-125,310 


LONG BEACH 


Press-Telegram 967,645 975,317 — 7,672 
MEN. serciatec ncisteretect 536,088 564,676 — 28,588 
WROERIS © ecc.eecnten 1,503,733 1,539,993 — 36,260 
LOS ANGELES 
WBNGICS: ofera'si4i0ofs5cs 1,584,548 1,714,902 —130,354 
Examiner ...... .1,477,084 1,527,246 — 50,162 
WEMPLCSS. o0.<:0:0 6.015 638,610 715,218 — 76,608 
ad (it nr 1,218,812 1,192,394 + 26,418 
*Recofd ..... «+. 330,862 377,636 — 46,774 
News (tab) 289,436 286,580 + 2,856 
TORS: cs0se0e 5,539,352 5,813,976 —274,624 
LOUISVILLE 
Courier-Journal ..1,013,783 937,158 + 76,625 
Herald-Post 722,588 607,156 +115,432 
MPGAES: 46 cccciscas 846,258 880,876 — 34,618 
Ota). <6 san.cceaie 2,582,629 2,425,190 -+-157,439 
MEMPHIS 
Com. Appeal 981,134 1,046,136 — 65,002 
Evening Appeal .. 574,343 561,498 -+- 12,845 
Press Scimitar 610,561 637,420 — 26,859 


SROtAIS: Siig sree 2,166,038 2,245,054 — 79,016 


ee MIAMI 
Miami Herald 534,569 502,957 + 31,612 


Miami Daily News 369,390 320,327 + 49,063 
MOIS: ines tae 903,959 823,284 -+- 80,675 
MILWAUKEE 
OUR) aickiccess 1,385,503 1,311,475 ++ 74,028 
BEMTINEL «666 <6 i 0,942 479,942 — 19,000 
DCA CE oi nicte's s'e'5« 184,955 150,652 + 34,303 
*Wis. News 557,551 619,415 — 61,864 
a 2,588,951 2,561,484 + 27,467 
MINNEAPOLIS 
PHDBNE, owiesnes 1,111,672 1,058,372 ++ 53,300 - 
S| ne 1,077,308 1,098,647 — 21,339 
MOREE. ccehersiesaee 511,344 520,886 — 9,542 
SEOUNS: a-wcrewnee 2,700,324 2,677,905 + 22,419 
: NEW BEDFORD 
ee 593,451 332,764 -+-260,687 
Standard (Daily). 415,103 334,984 80,119 
Standard (Sun.). 82,035 67,391 14,644 


MGUAIS: «ais acsieiee 1,090,589 735,139 +-355,450 
NEW ORLEANS 


Times-Picayune ..1,365,239 1,376,772 — 11,533 
a ener 718,246 688,823 + 29,423 
SRARRS: acdsee raiseraseee 574,254 603,145 — 28,891 
FURIBUNE 5.055. 03% 443,479 523,941 — 80,462 

Totals ........3,101,218 3,192,681 — 91,463 

NEW YORK** 

TUOCS:, .rzieccaisre 2,063,914 1,899,992 +-163,922 
Herald Tribune...1,318,748 1,183,953 +-134,795 
WOE cc cceuaes 974,075 969,411 + 4,664 
AMOLCAN . 65-504. 821,038 804,466 + 16,572 
INGWS: kerievccces TOrEROD 640,621 +146,564 
MAOF cence 193,279 111,059 + 82,220 
eR ise a): stay 2 1,010,167 940,712 + 69,455 
NOUMAL 4-5. seins ac 837,978 835,102 + 2,876 
B; WOE. xs.se 566,999 530,112 -++ 36,887 
CS Sarre 76,027 313,609 -+ 62,418 
GEIB sooo sc 246,494 205,972 + 40,522 
TeleCrAM 66a 408,277 364,028 + 44,249 
Bklyn. Eagle ....1,217,207 1,239,843 — 22,636 


Bklyn Stand Union 298,230 
Bklyn. Times . 393,513 
Bronx Home News 376,207 


323.020 — 24,790 
347.909 + 45,604 
372,449 + 3,758 


Totals .........11,889,338 11,082,258 -++807,080 
**Adyv, Record Figures, except for Bronx 
Home News. 
NEWARK** 


Newark News ...1,447,253 1,474,494 — 27,241 
**No other figures available for Newark. 


OAKLAND 
Tribune ........ 1,550,836 1,558,186 — 7,350 
*Post Inquirer 913,794 847,742 + 66,052 
Potals: (ices tees 2,464,630 2,405,928 + 58,702 
OMAHA 
World-Herald 985,931 971,726 + 14,205 
Bee-News ....... 528,733 675,038 —146,305 
TOCAIS xe 5se eke 1,514,664 1,646,764 —132,100 


(Continued on page 599) 
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MARKETS 


a 


oy “AMERICA 


ARKET 


THE 1HLOOOG 
GF AMERICAN 


Sales Facts of 


1928-29 Detailed 
Information on 


1.Savings account deposits 


(1928). 


2.Male and female buyers, 


15 years up. 


8. Passenger and commercial 


vehicles. 


4. Retail, wholesale, chain 


outlets. 


5. Population, 1920 and 1929 


estimated (Counties and by 
towns of 1,000 up). 


6. Newspaper circulation for 


each trading area. 


7.100 market maps, 48 state 


maps, 1 market map of U.S. 
in 3 colors, 44x67 inches. 

600 pages, bound in flexible 
fabricoid, weight 7 pounds. 


100 Principal Markets 


New Baton | SS A STUDY of ALL AMERICAN 


Air View of 
Atlanta, Georgia 
C.U. & U. 


And commercial census of every state, by 
counties and by towns of 1000 and over 


OW many cigar stores in Houston? 

What business may be expected 

from Wilmington, judged by per capita 
savings accounts? 


Information like this is as easy to look up 
as a telephone number in the new edition 
of “A Study of All American Markets.” 
Sponsored by publishers of leading newspa- 
pers in cities of 100,000 population and 
more, it sets forth in standardized form the 
detailed information so necessary to intelli- 
gent campaign planning. 


This book is the work of an impartial, cen- 
tralized association—The 100,000 Group of 
American Cities. It represents the net of 
thousands of dollars invested in research. 


How to get a copy 
The gratis distribution of this book is limited 
to business executives who are interested in 
the utility of newspaper advertising. Inquir- 
ies should be written on business stationery 
and $1 enclosed to cover postage and packing. 
Otherwise The 100,000 Group of American 
Cities reserves the right to charge the produc- 


tion cost of $15 per copy. 


The 100.000 Group of American Cities 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal 

Albany, N. Y., Knickerbocker Press 
and Evenir Neu 

Allentown, Pa., Morning Call 

Atlanta, Ga., Journal 

Baltimore, Md., Sun 

paetamton, = Y., Press and Leader 

ingham, Ala., News-, -He 

Reston, Mass., Globe — 
ridgeport, Conn., P; 

Brooklyn, N. » & Eagle — 

Buffalo, N. Y., News 

Canton, Ohio, Repository 

Charleston, S, C., Post-News and 


Ourter 

Charlotte, N. C., Observer 
Chicago, Ill, The Daily News 
Cincinnati, O., Times Star 

leveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
Dallas, Texas, Times Herald 
Dayton, Ohio, News 
Denver, Colo., Post 


110 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Des Moines, la., Register & Tribune a = sae 
Duluth, Minn’ Herald ; — Ky., Courier, Journal and 
izabeth, N. J., Daily Journa ier, Citis 
Eley ald and ime Ma ce Coates 
oe Memphis, Tenn Commercial Appea 


Flint, Mich., Journal ng 
Fort Wayne, Ind., News Sentinel Milwaukee, Wis., Journal 
Fort Worth, Texas, Stpr-Telegram Minneapolis, Minn., Journal 

and Record Nashville, Tenn., Tennessean 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Press Newark, N. J., News 
Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot-News New Bedford, Mass., Standard and 
Hartford, Conn., Times Mercere 
ee ag ge New Haven, Conn., Register 

ncianapous, Ind., Wews a New Orleans, La., Times Picayune 

Jacksonville, Fla., Florida Times-Union New York, N. Y., The New York 
Jersey City, N. J., Jersey Journal — 2 
Kansas City, Mo., Star 
Knoxville, Tenn., Journal 
Lawrence, Mass., Eagle & Tribune 
Little Rock, Ark., Arkansas Democrat 


Norfolk, Va., Ledger and Dispatch 

Oakland, Calif., Tribune 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Okighoman 
imes 


Omaha, Neb., World Herald 

Paterson, N. J., Press, Guardian and 
Chronicle 

Peoria, Ill., Journal Transcript 

Philadelphia, Pa., Evening Bulletin 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Press 

Portland, Ore., Oregonian 

Providence, R. I., Journal Bulletin 

Reading, Pa., Eagle 

Richmond, Va., Times Dispatch 

Rochester, N. Y., Times Union 

Sacramento, Calif., Bee 

St. Louis, Mo., Post Dispatch 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune 

St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch, Pioneer 
Press 

San Antonio, Tex., Express & News 

San Diego, Calif., Union & Tribune 

San Francisco, Calif., Chronicle 

Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette 

Scranton, Pa., Times 

Seattle, Wash., Times 

Sioux City, lowa, Journal 


South Bend, Ind., Tribune 

Spokane, Wash., Spokesman Review 
& Chronicle 

Springfield, Mass., Springfield 
Newspapers 

Syracuse, N. Y., Herald 

Tacoma, Wash., News Tribune & Ledger 

Tampa, Fla., Morning Tribune 

Toledo, Ohio, Blade 

Trenton, N. J., Times and Times 
Advertiser 

Troy, N. Y., Record 

Tulsa, Okla., World 

Utica, N. Y., Observer-Dispatch 

Washington, D. C., Star 

Waterbury, Conn., Republican and 
American 

Wichita, Kan., Eagle 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times Leader 

Wilmington, Del., Journal and News 

Worcester, Mass., Telegram-Gazelte 

Youngstown, Obio, Vindicator 


Are Chain Store Systems 


a National Menace? 


DEBATE was held this week 

before the Advertising-Selling 

League of Omaha, the sub- 

ject being, “RESOLVED, 
That the Chain Store System Is a 
National Menace.” J. Frank Grimes, 
president of the Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance, upheld the affirmative, while 
Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor of the 
Chain Store Age, presented the nega- 
tive argument. Some of the highspots 
follow: 

Mr. Grimes: “Small business or 
retail business has always been the 
main training ground for great mer- 
chants of industry, the majority of 
whom have received their training in 
executive affairs in a retail store some- 
where. 


Opportunities for Young Men 


“Great hordes of young men are 
being turned out of college yearly with 
ability and with ambition to be more 
than mere clerks. Their opportunity 
lies in the great retail and farming 
fields. We must open an opportunity 
in these fields for these young men 
of ability so that they can be in these 
businesses for themselves.” 

Mr. Lebhar: “The chain store does 
not limit the opportunity of American 
young men of tomorrow. Fortunately, 
for the rising generation, the growth 
of the chain store system offers some- 
thing far better. In helping to put 
retailing on a more substantial, scien- 
tific basis, the chain store system has 
not only opened increased opportuni- 
ties in the independent field, but it 
naturally offers unlimited possibilities 
in its own ranks. 

“The chains have done more to 
make of the independent merchant a 
virile, influential, self-sustaining social 
factor than anything they have ever 
done for themselves, and for such op- 
portunity as retailing may offer the 
American boy of tomorrow, it is the 
chain store system he will have to 
thank.” 

Mr. Grimes: “If it were not for 
our small communities and _ small 
cities, sO prosperous and healthy, we 
would not have the great industrial 
centers and large cities that dot Amer- 
ica from one end to another. 

“In most of these communities re- 
tail business is all of industry that we 
see. If anything should ever enter 


into America’s commerce, under what- 
ever guise or subterfuge, which should 
cause destruction of the small com- 
munity and the businesses so vital to 
that community, that step, in my 
estimation, would constitute the first 
backward step that America would 
have taken. 

“The men sitting back managing 
the big chain store corporations in the 
Eastern states, with no intimate knowl- 
edge of what any local territory needs, 
send out their stores to break down 
the individual in business. They 
don’t understand what the West, or 
any other part of this country, needs, 
ot how it really lives. All they are 
after is to get a profit out of it, a 
small profit out of it, and what else 
happens in that community they are 
no longer concerned with. That is 
what is wrong with the chain store 
system of America.” 

Mr. Lebhar: ‘The chain does not 
impoverish the community by trans- 
ferring money made there to foreign 
headquarters. 


Does Not Rob Community 


“If all the home-owned independ- 
ent stores in a given community were 
owned and operated by foreign-owned 
chains, less money would leave that 
community than under present condi- 
tions. 

“No one knows better than the 
local merchants that there is a creditor 
waiting for the major part of every 
dollar that goes into his cash register, 
and that his creditors—his jobbers or 
his manufacturers—are scattered all 
over the country. 

“In other words, that part of the 
consumer’s dollar which represents the 
cost of the merchandise never stays 
in the community where it is spent— 
no matter who owns the store. In 
every case it finds its way back to the 
manufacturer or the jobber who sup- 
plied the merchandise. 

“So far as that part of the con- 
sumet’s dollar which is required to 
cover the retailer’s operating expenses 
is concerned, that part remains in the 
community in either case. The chain 
has to pay locally for rent and wages 
and for light and heat and other local 
expenses just the same as the inde- 
pendent. 

“But against that small fraction of 
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the consumer’s dollar which represents 
the chain’s profit, and which, in the 
case of the grocery chains amounts to 
less than three cents, you have to off- 
set the saving the consumer makes in 
the shape of lower prices, which as 
we have seen is a far more consider- 
able item and may amount to as 
much as fifteen cents on the dollar. 
What of it, then, if the chain does 
send three cents to New York out 
of every dollar it takes in, when it 
leaves, not only in the community, 
but what is more to the point, in the 
consumer’s pocket, a matter of fifteen 
cents.” 


Encourages Pilfering 


Mr. Grimes: ‘“‘Pilfering has come 
into the chain store business. Chain 
store managers are charged with mer- 
chandise when it comes into the store, 
and they must account for either the 
cash or the merchandise with a very 
insignificant amount left for waste. 
As a result, what do we find? We 
find a system of pilfering—not from 
the chain stores, because the executives 
will not stand for it, but we find the 
pilfering from the consumer who is 
being constantly cheated.” 

Mr. Lebhar: ‘How the community 
benefits by chain store distribution can 
best be shown by the actual figures 
of one of our largest grocery chains, 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, a chain operating 
some 6,000 stores in various parts of 
the country. 

“Last year this chain paid for the 
merchandise it sold $173,000,000, and 
passed it on to the public for $207,- 
000,000. 

‘How much would the public have 
had to pay for that identical merchan- 
dise if they had bought it through in- 
dependent grocers, who, in turn, could 
secure it only through wholesalers? 

“Well, assuming that the whole- 
salers could buy it as favorably as 
Kroger, namely, for $173,000,000, 
they would have to charge the retailers 
$197,000,000 for it, and after the 
retailers had added their normal matk- 
up of 19.1 per cent of the selling 
price, the public would have had to 
pay exactly $243,000,000, whereas 
they actually bought it from Kroger 
for $207,000,000—a direct saving of 
$36,000,000, or nearly 15 per cent. 
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Effective Builders of Good Will 


These Delightfully 
Modern Smoke 
Appointments 


ester 


TABLE LIGHTERS 
For Home or Office 


S «good will gifts,” nothing can 

quite equal these smart, reliable 
table lighters that remind the user 
of you so many times each day. To 
give these superlative remembrances 
this season is an effective way to 
cultivate and maintain good will. 


Vester always works. It produces thousands 
of lights on a filling—requires fluid only four 
or five times a year. The flame is sheltered 
and the simple working parts concealed. You 
simply press the tiny button and your light 


Smoking Set of TableLighter, TUPAK 
Cigarette Container* that holds two 
brands, and Vester Ash Receiver® to 
match, 


*Also sold individually 


Enamel Leather Enamel 


Chromium 


Bp!) > 


Vester in genuine leather, 


alligator grain 


Vester Snapdragon in 
Chinese Red enamel 


is there, burning without re-lighting until 
everyone is served. They come in colorful 
enamels... in genuine leathers... in smart 
plated combinations. Moderately priced. 
Rigidly inspected and guaranteed. 


Bridge Set of four 
Lighters packed in de 
luxe box with four 
appropriate Ash 
, Trays. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY 


Alfred Vester Sons, Inc. 

5 Mason Street, Providence, R. I. 

Please send us complete price information on Vester Smoke 
Appointments. 

Name 
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Speakers scheduled for the A. N. A. meeting: Roy A. Bradt, Alexander Osborn, Guy C. 
Smith and Prof. Melvin T. Copeland. 


Dennison, Osborn, Sterling, Bradt 
to Address A.N.A. Annual Meeting 


New ideas and new developments in 
distribution will be discussed at the 
twentieth annual convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
to be held at Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, October 14-16. 

Speakers at the three-day convention 
will include Guy C. Smith, president 
of the association and manager of ad- 
vertising and research of Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby, who will discuss 
“Advertising Manager—Business Man 
or Technician”; Lee H. Bristol, vice- 
president, Bristol-Myers Company, 
“The Distribution Director—the 
New Job in American Business” ; 
J. P. Jordan, Stevenson, Harrison and 
Jordan, management engineers, ‘‘Co- 
ordination of Distribution Responsi- 
bility”; John Sterling, vice-president, 
McCall Company, ‘““How to Use Ad- 
vertising and Sales Researches Made 
by Advertising Mediums’; Alexander 
Osborn, vice-president of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., ‘‘Sim- 
plifying the Advertiser-Agent Contact 
Problem”; Gates Ferguson, manager, 
advertising division, International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion, “Laying Out a Five-Year Adver- 
tising Campaign”; H. S. Dennison, 
president, Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, “What the Distribution 
Census Will Mean to Business’; 
Pierce Johnson, art director, Ralph H. 
Jones Company, “A Sane Attitude on 
Modern Art and Modern Typog- 
taphy”; L. S. Baker, managing 
director, National Association of 
Broadcasters, “When to Use Records 
in Broadcasting’; R. A. Bradt, vice- 
president, The Maytag Company, 
Maytag’s Experience With Recorded 
Programs”; Prof. Melvin T. Cope- 
land of Harvard University, ‘Mutual- 
ization of Manufacturer’s Profits With 
Distributors” (a report on a special 
study made for the A.N.A.). 

A feature of the annual banquet will 
be a talk by Robert E. Rogers, pro- 
fessor of English at the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, who recently 
occupied many newspaper front pages 
with his commencement address ad- 
vice on the value of snobbery. Quite 
appropriately he will discuss “Snob 
Advertising.” 

E. E. Replogle, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Jenkins Television Com- 
pany, will demonstrate and tell about 
“Television as an Advertising Me- 
dium.” 

Group meetings will be held under 
the chairmanship of the follow- 
ing: apparel, Paul Thomas, Cheney 
Brothers; drug products, Edwin B. 
Loveland, Stanco, Inc.; food products, 
John H. Platt, Kraft Phenix Cheese 
Corporation; household products, Col. 
Gilbert H. Durston, Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc.; building material, J. L. 
Grimes, Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
and export, S. E. Conybeare, Arm- 
strong Cork Company. 

The committee in charge of the pro- 
gram, headed by Stuart Peabody, of 
the Borden Sales Company, Inc., in- 
cludes: W. A. Grove, Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Inc.; H. Free- 
man Barnes, Edison Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company; Allan 
Brown, Bakelite Corporation; W. K. 
Burlen, New England Confectionery 
Company; Gilbert Durston, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills; William A. Hart, E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc.; J. Seward Johnson, Johnson and 
Johnson; E. B. Loveland, Stanco, 
Inc.; Allyn B. McIntire, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company; A. H. Ogle, 
Bauer & Black; Grafton B. Perkins, 
Lever Brothers Company; Walter 
Scott Rowe, The Estate Stove Com- 
pany, and R. T. Whitney, Hood Rub- 
ber Products Company, Inc. 


Detroit Aircraft Appoints 


I. J. Robinson has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Detroit Aircraft Cor- 
poration. During the World War Mr. 
Robinson was on the staff of Major Gen- 
eral James E. Fechet, now chief of the 
Army Air Service. 


Haines Heads Pacific 
Foreign Trade Council 


A. F. Haines, vice-president of the 
American Mail Line, Seattle, was 
elected chairman for the ensuing year 
at the seventh annual convention last 
week of the Pacific Foreign Trade 
Council. J. A. H. Kerr, vice-president 
of the Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles; Paul Shoup, president of 
the Southern Pacific Railway, San 
Francisco; and R. B. Wilcox, president 
of Wilcox-Hayes Company, Portland, 
were re-elected vice-presidents. Riley 
H. Allen, editor and manager of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin was elected a 
vice-president, and J. A. Swalwell, 
chairman of the board of the Dexter 
Horton National Bank of Seattle, re-. 
elected treasurer. 


Sommer Heads Majestic 


Carl E. Sommer has been elected president 
of the Majestic Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, makers of ranges. Mr. Sommer, 
who joined the Majestic Company as an 
office boy, has been secretary, and vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

A. A. Phillips, formerly secretary and! 
treasurer, is now vice-president and treas- 
urer, and G. S. Morley, superintendent of 
factories, secretary. 


Copeland Names Race 


William S. Race, formerly assistant ad~ 
vertising manager, has been promoted to 
manager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion of Copeland Products, Inc., re- 
frigerator manufacturers of Detroit. 
Before joining Copeland, Mr. Race was 
with the United States Rubber Company, 
Briggs Manufacturing Company and the 
Hudson Motor Car Company. 


$500,000 for 50th Anniversary 


Half a million dollars is being spent by 
the National Cash Register Company, ac- 
cording to J. H. Barringer, vice-president 
and general manager, in nearly one hun- 
dred newspapers throughout the country, 
during September and October, featuring 
the Golden Anniversary of the cash register. 


Floyd Gibbons, chief foreign correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune, and author of the 
“Red Knight of Germany,” will tell of his 
world-wide news gathering experiences at 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
Convention, to be held at Cleveland, Octo 
ber 9-11. 
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Andrew C. Pearson 


Pearson Renamed by 
National Publishers 


Andrew C. Pearson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the United Busi- 
ness Publishers, Inc., New York, was 
re-elected president of the National 
Publishers Association at the tenth 
annual meeting of the association, held 
last week at Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pennsylvania. Other officers elected 
are A. D. Mayo, secretary of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York, first vice-president; P. S. Col- 
lins, treasurer and business manager, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, second vice-president; Francis L. 
Wurzburg, vice-president, Conde Nast 
Publications, New York, secretary; 
and Roger W. Allen, president of the 
Hat Trade Publishing Company, New 
York, treasurer. 

The board of directors include R. J. 
Cuddihy, Literary Digest, New York, 
N. J. Peabody, Atlantic Monthly, Bos- 
ton; Albert Shaw, Jr., Review of Re- 
views, New York; C. J. Stark, Penton 
Publishing Company, Cleveland; Wil- 
liam B. Warner, McCall's Magazine, 
New York: and C. B. Van Tassell, the 
Angus Company, New York. 


Five Associations Plan 
A. B. C. Week Meetings 


Five important advertising and pub- 
lishing organizations — Associated 
Business Papers, Inc.; Inland Daily 
Press Association, Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association and the Association of 


Newspaper Advertising Executives— 
will meet at Chicago during A. B. C. 
week, October 21-25. 


Arcturus Adds 500 
Papers in Radio’s 
Largest Campaign 


What is the largest newspaper adver- 
tising campaign, in number of inser- 
tions and scope, ever run in the radio 
industry, in the belief of Lewis P. 
Naylor, sales manager, will start next 
week, when the Arcturus Radio Tube 
Company, Newark, extends its news- 
paper advertisement insertions to every 
city in the country of over 10,000 
population. 

In order to determine how to expand 
the present advertising campaign, 60 
per cent of which is devoted to 413 
newspapers in 357 cities with a popu- 
lation exceeding 25,000, the Arcturus 
company sent out a dealer question- 
naire. Because 56 per cent who re- 
plied favored newspapers, the com- 
pany will now run for an entire year, 
at least one advertisement, one column 
thirty-two lines, in one or more news- 
papers in every city of 10,000 or more 
population, adding almost 500 news- 
papers to the present schedule. In 
nine or ten cities more than one news- 
paper will be used, with four in New 
York, three in Chicago and three in 
Pittsburgh. In some of the larger 
cities there will be additional inser- 
tions each week. 

When the Arcturus Radio Tube Com- 
pany began newspaper advertising a 
little over six months ago, their sched- 
ule included seventeen newspapers. 
Within one month this campaign 
proved so profitable, according to Mr. 


- Naylor, it was immediately increased 


to eighty-five newspapers, selected to 
support the company’s current distribu- 
tion. 


Montgomery Ward Buys 
Fifty Hartman Stores 


Directors of the Hartman Corporation, 
operating fifty large furnishing stores 
in Chicago and other cities of the 
West, have voted to accept a merger 
with Montgomery Ward & Company 
through an exchange of stock. Ac- 
cording to Martin L. Straus, president 
of the Hartman Corporation, this step 
will bring greater diversification of 
merchandising, greater buying power 
and large financial resources to the 
Hartman Corporation, which will not 
lose its identity, but will operate as 
the Hartman Home Furnishings Divi- 
sion of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany. By the acquisition of the Hart- 
man Corporation, Montgomery Ward 
& Company supplements its furniture 
business by the $20,000,000 yearly 
sales. 


G. E. STEDMAN, director of market plan. 
ning for the Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Miiwaukee advertising agency, and former 
professor of marketing at the University 
of Detroit, has been appointed instructor 
in marketing in the School of Business 
Administration of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee. WALTER A. Coogan, 
for ten years with the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, specializing in foreign sales 
advertising, is now manager of export 
sales for the Arcturus Radio Tube Com. 
pany of Newark, New Jersey. . . . Tom 
R. JOHNSON, formerly with the advertising 
department of the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works, South Bend, Indiana (division of 
the Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 
Chicago), has joined the copy staff of the 
Buchen Company, Chicago agency. . . . 
A. M. MartINez, until recently in charge 
of the contract and rate department of the 
Foreign Advertising and Service Bureau, 
is now in charge of the estimate and con- 
tract department of the Millsco Agency, 
Inc., New York. . . . PHILLIp H. Mayo 
is now an account executive of the Porter 
Corporation, Boston. He was formerly 
manager of the Footwear Guild, there. 
. . . DON GrIMASON, who has been with 
Advertising & Selling, has joined McLean's 
Publishing Company, Ltd., of Canada, as 
Eastern manager of technical magazines 
division, at New York. . . ARTHUR J. 
Tormey, for the past twenty-two years 
advertising manager of San _ Francisco 
newspapers—the Cal], the Bulletin and 
then the Call-Bulletin—is now advertising 
manager of the San Francisco News... . 
FRED BERNING, an account executive in 
the New York office of Street & Finney, 
Inc., has been transferred to the Boston 
office in a similar capacity. . . . WILLIAM 
PopMorE, Broadway actor and playwright, 
has joined the radio production depart- 
ment of Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., 
New York and Philadelphia agency. . . . 
Miss E. M. STERLING has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Millsco 
Agency, Inc. For the past five years Miss 
Sterling had charge of European advertis- 
ing for Nuxated Iron. . . WituaM J. 
SHEEHAN, who for several years has been 
engaged in newspaper and advertising work 
in Boston, has joined Doremus & Com- 
pany, there. . . . EDWIN F. SKILLMAN, at 
one time advertising manager of the New 
York Telegram and the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, will succeed Rupert L. Burdick, 
resigned, as manager of the Advertising 
Club News of New York. . Davip 
DarRLINGTON, formerly assistant treasurer 
of the New York Edison Company, has 
been elected treasurer of Jordan Advertis- 
ing Abroad, Inc., New York. . . - I 
W. SPRANGER has been appointed general 
manager of Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., New 
York agency. . . LOREN E. SHEARS, at 
one time with William H. Rankin Com- 
pany, Inc., and more recently with the 
George L. Dyer Company, and with Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, has returned to the 
Rankin Company in a contact and copy 
capacity. <« « = . C. HOoFFMEYER, 
Pacific Coast manager for the advertising 
selling organization of Hearst Morning 
Newspapers, has been placed in charge 0 
Northwest territory at Seattle. JG 
MAcMILLAN succeeds him at San Francisco. 
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When a dozen competitors are 
offering practically the same prod- 
uct at the same price, how can 
you give yourself a sales advan- 
tage? This page tells. 


to make sales thts year? 


HE QUESTION answers itself. It 

is harder, in almost every business, 
to make sales this year. It will be still 
harder to make sales next year. 

Quantity production has tended to 
erase differences between competing 
articles. Quality and price have tended 
to become standardized. When a dozen 
competitors are offering practically the 
same product at the same price, the win- 
ner is going to be the one who has just 
a little edge in the matter of sales. 

How can you give yourself a sales ad- 
vantage? 

The question is pertinent whether you 
are in the sales, or production, or the 
engineering department of your business. 
How can you contribute something to 
sales effectiveness that will give you an 
advantage—no matter how slight—over 


Announcing Three New 
Management Courses 


The rapid developments in modern business have 
brought increasing demand for an extension of 
Institute service to executives. 

To meet this demand the Institute now offers 
three new Management Courses in addition to its 
regular Modern Business Course and Service. 
These are a Course and Service in: 


1— Marketing Management 

2— Production Management 

3—Finance Management 
These new courses are of particular interest to 
younger executives who want definite training in 
the management of the particular department of 
business in which they are now engaged. 

The details of this interesting development in 

business training are included in the booklet 
which the coupon will bring you. Send for it. 


your competitors both inside and outside 
the organization? 

By having a definite, organized knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods of 
modern business. By profiting from the 
knowledge and experience of leading edu- 
cators and business executives who have 
prepared the Modern Business Course 
and Service. By having the personal guid- 
ance of a staff of over fifty specially 
trained men in every phase of business. 


A Gold Mine of Ideas 


In other words, you can get the sales 
advantage you want by enlisting the 
cooperation and help of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute—an institution that 
is international in scope—that brings to 
your office or home the principles and 
methods that have been found success- 
ful in business of all kinds. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
not a cure-all. It claims no miracles. It 
makes no fancy promises. In thesimplest, 
most straightforward possible language 
it claims simply this—that its Modern 
Business Course and Service is a gold 
mine of methods and suggestions; that 
its lectures are written by business lead- 
ers whom any wise man would gladly 
travel a hundred miles to meet; and that 
its personal service has solved thousands 
of problems and helped to close thou- 
sands of sales. 


If, with all this equipment, you can be 
even 1% more effective than your com- 
petitor, you will be making a worth- 
while investment. 

If, by glancing through the Course, 
you can gather one new idea a month, 
you will vastly widen the scope of your 
influence. 

If you know something about the 
business problems of every other line of 
business, you must inevitably increase 
sales in your own business. 

These are very conservative state- 
ments. We should like to follow them up 
by sending you a little book called 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” And we 
invite confidential inquiries from any 
man who is interested in putting himself 
ahead, not ten years from now, but 
today and tomorrow, and next week. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 906 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” together with full information 
about the new Management Courses. 


Business Posrrion..... 2... 0... cece ccccs: 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 
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“Exempt Publications” 
Stand for $16,000,000 
of Postal Deficit 


F. A. Tilton, third assistant Post Mas- 
ter General, in a statement before the 
tenth annual meeting of the National 
Publishers’ Association last week, an- 
alyzed part of the Post Office Depart- 
ment deficit, $52,000,000, thus: 
“The cost of the distribution of free- 
in-county newspapers, which practice 
has existed since the year 1852, 
amounts as nearly as we can estimate 
to $10,000,000 a year. The cost of 
handling penalty mail for departments 
other than the postal department cost 
the department as nearly as we can 
estimate $3,500,000 per year. The 
cost of handling franked matter costs 
us $500,000 per year. There is an 
apparent loss on air mail, as nearly as 
we can estimate, of $10,000,000 per 
year. The loss on foreign mails in- 
cluding the differential in the amount 
paid to American ships under the act 
of June 5, 1929, is $4,500,000. Addi- 
tional payments under the Jones-White 
act for excess cost under contract for 
mail carried in American ships were 
$7,500,000. Total ship subsidies 
$12,000,000. 


“Assuming the correctness of the cost 
ascertainment there is a loss due to the 
preferential rate on religious, scientific 
and similar publications, known as ex- 
empt publications, in that they are 
exempt from zone rates, and accord- 
ing to the best estimates we can estab- 
lish $16,000,000 of the deficit is at- 
tributable to the cost over the revenues 
of handling such exempt _publica- 
tions. 


Sears, Roebuck Expands 


Three more retail units will be opened in 
Boston the first week in October by Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. The Beston regional 
headquarters territory has been extended 
westward to include New York and Massa- 
chusetts cities between Long Island and the 
Canadian border as far as Syracuse, where 
a $1,000,000 store will open this fall. 


Whitefield to Market 
Orange Juice Nationally 


A. Donald Stewart, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Mavis Bottling Company of America, 
has been appointed general sales 
manager of the newly formed White- 
field Citrus Products Corporation, 
which is to market Whitefield Genu- 
ine Orange Juice and Whitefield 
Genuine Orange Butter nationally. 
Previously, Mr. Stewart was for 
many years general sales manager of 
William H. Luden, Inc., makers of 
candy and cough drops. His first 
training in the beverage business was 
with the Lash Products Company. 
Following that he joined the C. F. 
Sauer Company, manufacturers of 
Sauer’s Flavoring Extracts. 


Four Oakland Men Sell 
Two Miles of Cars 


Four retail salesmen who sold 679 
new Oakland and Pontiac Sixes—"‘two 
miles of cars’’—during the year ending 
July 31 were entertained at Detroit 
and Pontiac recently by Oakland 
Motor Car Company executives. These 
salesmen whose feat made them officers 
of the Oakland Fifty-two Car Club 
are J. G. Hiney who sold 197 cars, 
A. W. Aldrich, 164 cars and F. W. 
Fenton and A. G. Liles, 159 cars each. 
Nearly 700 men qualified for member- 
ship in the Fifty-two Car Club during 
the year. 


Kelvinator Names Strelinger 


Godfrey Strelinger has been appointed 
manager of branches of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, according to an announcement 
from H. W. Burritt, vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Strelinger has been 
assistant sales manager of the Hayes Manu- 
facturing Company, and district manager 
of the Maxwell-Chalmers-Chrysler organ- 
ization at Michigan. 


George S. De _ Rouville Advertising 


Agency, Albany, has become a member of 
the Lynn Ellis Group. 


oy 


The four Oakland salesmen who sold “two miles of cars”: F. W. 
Fenton, A. G. Liles, A. W. Aldrich and ]. G. Hiney 


AuTOSTROP RAzor ComPaANy, INc., New 
York City, foreign advertising on Valet 
AutoStrop razors, to Foreign Advertising 
& Service Bureau, Inc., there. 


KEYKORD BANJO COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
INc., Cleveland, to N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., New York. 


FRANK Martz CoacH CoMPANyY, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, motor buses—New 
York to Chicago, and new tri-weekly air 
line service—Wilkes-Barre to New York, 
to Catherine McNelis-Hugh Weir, Inc., 
New York City. 


PARAMOUNT CaB CORPORATION, New 
York City, to W. I. Tracy, Inc., there. 


WILLIAM Hopces Company, Philadel- 
phia, kitchen utensils and equipment, 
to Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York City. 
Newspapers featuring the Handy Fryer. 


Aqua Systems, INc., New York City, 
hydraulic oil storage systems and electric- 
driven motor pumps; and PARAMET 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Long Island 
City, synthetic resins and gums, to Wilson 
& Bristol, Inc., New York City. 


SHORTWAVE & TELEVISION LABORATORY, 
INc., Boston, all-wave receivers and tele- 
vision apparatus, to the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York City. 


SEECK & Kapg, INc., New York, Pertus- 
sin, to Porter-Spohn Company, Inc., there. 


JOHN RupIN & CoMPANy, Chicago, pub- 
lishers of The Book of Life, to Vander- 
hoof & Company, there. 


Davip LOWENTHAL & COMPANY, INC, 
New York, Margate sportswear, to Mar- 
jorie Signer, Inc., there. 


CLAGO RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago, to 
Vanderhoof & Company, of that city. 


NATIONAL FISHERIES COMPANY, Chicago, 
Norwegian sardines, to McQuinn & Com- 
pany, of that city. Newspapers. 


FRENCH & COMPANY, New York, antiques, 
to S. W. Frankel Advertising Agency, 
Inc., there. Newspapers and class mag- 
azines. 


G. E. Names Jeter 


G. G. Jeter, manager of sales of the trans- 
former accessory section of the General 
Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has been named manager of power appa- 
ratus sales of the newly consolidated Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corporation, with 
headquarters at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


One hundred and eighty-two thousand, 
three hundred and twenty-eight shares of 
common stock in the Boston Herald- 


Traveler, formerly held by the International 
Paper Company, have been purchased by a 
banking syndicate, to be offered to the 
public. 
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ARE You the Owner 
of Your Own Name?... 


— SAUNDERS has found out 
that he is. Who is Clarence Saunders? He is the smart gentleman who originated 
the Piggly Wiggly stores and made an unprecedented record. Now he is operating 
similar stores over his own name—some four hundred in all, throughout the South. 
a & Saunders has recently “opened up” in Los Angeles with seventeen stores. 
And, I might add, that he knows not only his groceries but his newspapers, as well. 
He chose the modernly-minded Los Angeles Examiner to carry the load in the 
morning newspaper field—and had the biggest first day’s business he’s ever enjoyed 
anywhere! Which is, as we say in the advertising world, some tribute to this con- 
sistently good newspaper that has the largest morning circulation wesi of the Missouri. 
Over 200,000 daily. More than 440,000 Sunday. « « « Speaking of food products, 
don’t lose sight of the fact that we are going to announce our new, asked-for-by- 
brand-name distribution plan very shortly. If you have a home-commodity to get into 


thousands of this community’s prosperous homes, don’t fail to learn all about this revo- 


lutionary new program. It speeds up distribution, saves time and money. It is sound! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 


—— 
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Fort Worth Record-Tel egram 


Now More Than 130,000 Daily or Sunday—Largest Circulation in Texas 
AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 


President and Publisher Vice-President and Adv. Dir. 
_ Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Standard and Shell Mass 
Forces in Oil Battle 

(Continued from page 562) 
bringing about an intensive price-cut- 
ting war which is already beginning to 
affect seriously the revenue of all the 
major companies and is driving many 
of the smaller ones from the field. 
This war, incidentally, is beginning 
to develop into an important source of 
revenue for Eastern newspapers. Sev- 
eral of the companies—includin 
Standard of New York, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Tidewater, and, just recently, 
Beacon, a new Standard company, are 
using full-page space in hundreds of 
newspapers to present their claims. At 
present, the Sinclair campaign is 
especially intensive. 

It is too early yet to tell who will 
emerge victorious in this price-cutting 
war, but the Rockefeller companies 
will not lack enterprise. If they have 
ever had slight ‘‘differences,” they are 
willing now, in the face of these com- 
petitive threats, to forget them. 


Have Worked Together 


It is well known that the Standard 
group has always been more obedient 
to the letter than the spirit of the 
Government's dissolution decree. Al- 
though separate companies, with sep- 
arate organizations, properties and 
markets, for eighteen years they have 
worked closely with one another. 

On January 1 of next year, changes 
of two important advertising accounts 
are expected to have an important 
bearing on this realignment. The 
Continental Oil Company, controlled 
by Morgan, has informed SAtEs 
MANAGEMENT that their account will 
be taken from the H. K. McCann 
Company on that date. Although 
definite announcement is not yet 
forthcoming, it is expected that the 
Standard Oil of Indiana, direct com- 
petitor of Continental in the Middle 
West, will place its account with the 
H. K. McCann Company, agent also 
for the Standards of New Jersey, 
California, Ohio and Nebraska, and 
a number of subsidiaries in the Stand- 
ard group—thus filling this broad gap 
in the national marketing scheme. 

The Standard Oils of New Jersey, 
California and Indiana, joined the 
other day in the organization of the 
Stanavo Specification Board, with 
headquarters in New York City, to 
“advance the interests of aviation,” 
through the promotion of standardized 
oils and gasoline. A board has been 
appointed consisting of two representa- 
tives of each of the companies, supet- 
vising the development of these prod- 
ucts which will carry the Stanavo name 
and the trade-marks of each cooperat- 
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ing company, and will start soon to 
market them. 

It is probable that the California 
and New Jersey companies will wel- 
come ‘“Indiana’’ back into the fold. In 
a sense Indiana will come as a prodi- 
gal son—if not exactly disowned, at 
least for a time uncontrolled by the 
dominant Rockefeller group, due to 
the derelictions of Colonel Stewart, 
chairman of that company, whom John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently succeeded 
in ousting. 

Almost all the children of the 
Standard family are getting along bet- 
ter with one another now than at any 
time since 1911, and perhaps next year 
will see them coming together, active 
and united, to give to Messrs. Morgan, 
Henri Deterding of Shell, Sinclair and 
others, a taste of real warfare. 

(The companies included in the group 
are: Anglo-American Oil Company (Ltd.), 
Atlantic Refining Company, Borne Scrym- 
ser Company, Buckeye Pipe Line Company, 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 
(Cons.), Continental Oil Company, (Dela- 
ware), Cumberland Pipe Line Company, 
Eureka Pipe Line Company, Galena Signal 
Oil Company, Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, Illinois Pipe Line Company, 
Imperial Oil (Ltd.), Indiana Pipe Line 
Company, International Petroleum Com- 
pany, National Transit Company, New York 
Transit Company, Northern Pipe Line 
Company, Ohio Oil Company, Penn Mex 
Fuel Company, Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, Prairie Pipe Line Company, Solar 
Refining Company, Southern Pipe Line 
Company, South Penn Oil Company, South- 
west Penn Pipe Lines, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (California), Standard Oil Company 
(Kansas), Standard Oil of Indiana, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Kentucky), Standard Oil 
Company, Nebraska, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, Standard Oil Company of 
New York, Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 
Swan-Finch Company, Union Tank Car 
Company and Vacuum Oil Company). 


“Airplane” Contest Made 


July Biggest Month 
(Continued from page 570) 
1 per cent of the volume during the 
contest. In addition to these prizes 
and the menu prizes, any salesman 
bringing in an order a day for each 
day of the contest was entitled to mem- 
bership in the Order-a-Day Club. 

A mimeographed letter, “Flight 
Notes” kept the pilots aware of the 
progress of the contest, particularly on 
the flying conditions of the leading 
aces. 

“The contest made the slowest 
month of the year the greatest, with 
orders being of the most desirable 
kind,” said Mr. Gale. “It also proved 
to most of our men that they them- 
selves could make every month a ban- 
her one. It gave them confidence in 
their ability to get real sales regardless 
of general business conditions in any 
particular season.” 


Made 
for Royal 
Typewriter Co. 


Made for 
Remington 
Made Typewriter Co. 
for Potter 
Taylor Paper 
Co. 


Cases by 
WINSHIP 


for Portable Products 


CASES by the 100,000 or the Piece! Cases 
that merely afford protection and portabil- 
ity or cases that make the product worth 
more than the price! Winship makes all! 


Winship designs the case and aids the man. 
facturer to whom this is a new problem; or 
Winship builds to specifications to fit every 
need—even a price limitation! Winship 
cases help sell the product that’s carried by 
hand. Portable typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, health motors, radios, phonographs, 
sewing machines, cosmetics, electrical in- 
struments, vibrators,—these are but a few 
of the numberless cases designed and built 


by Winship. 


Send a sample of your product or your 
present case or for any information and 
let us submit ideas and prices to you. 


W. W. Winship & Sons, Ine. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Boston 


N. 
71 Summer St. ow York 


39-41 W. 33nd St. 


Makers of the famous FABER Sample 
Trunks and Cases—and Cases 
for Portable Products 


Health Motor 
Case made 
for Savage 
Arms Co. 


Made for 

Standard 

Sewing 
Made Machine Co 
for Monroe 
Calculator Co. 
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WAHI-EVERSHARP 
PRIZES PEP UP 
SALES CONTESTS 


World standard 
) Wahl-Eversharp 
Pencils, Fountain 
§ Pens and Fountain 
» Pen Desk Sets make 
better sales contest 
prizes because they 
are so much worth 
winning. And their 
inexpensiveness 
permits you to give 
sufficient prizes to 
induce every man 
on the force to ex- 
tend himself. 


Wahl-Eversharp 
writing equipment 
offers a complete 
range of prizes, also 
business gifts ap- 
propriate to any 
anniversary or spe- 
cial occasion. Pop- 
ular model Pens 
and Pencils in all 
colors and precious 
metals. Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets in 
utilitarian metal 
and highly finished 
marbles—all preci- 
sion made and out- 


Imprinted with 
your name, if you 
desire. 


Quantity prices are 
especially attrac- 
tive. Investigate 
today. 


EVERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 
Advertising Specialty Dept., 
THE WAHL COMPANY, 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Kindly send prices and sales promotion plans. 
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standing inbeauty. | 


How the “Big Four” Cigarette 


Advertisers Stand 


(Continued from page 563) 


shown by the figures for the first half 
of 1929—58,500,000,000 compared 
with 50,500,000,000 in the same 
period of 1928, a gain of 16 per cent. 

Three big tobacco companies are 
thriving in the cigarette business and 
a fourth is making a gallant fight for 
a place among the leaders. All these 
companies sell tobacco in other forms, 
but their main business is in cigarettes, 
to which also most of their growth 
must be credited since sales of all 
other tobacco products have gone off 
since the war. In 1913 the production 
of big cigars was 7,174,090 compared 
with 6,454,000 last year. Of smoking 
tobacco and snuff the output sixteen 
years ago was 416,940 pounds com- 
pared with 384,114 pounds in 1928. 
In other words, while cigarettes gained 
more than 700 per cent, cigars lost 11 
per cent and smoking tobacco and 
snuff 814 per cent. At the same time 
the Big Three, which control the 
popular brands of cigarettes, jumped 
the aggregate of their net earnings 
from $19,943,000 in 1914 to $74,- 
596,000 in 1928—275 per cent. 

This bonanza has naturally attracted 
many prospectors but only one—Loril- 
lard—has made a determined and per- 
sistent attempt to establish a great 
claim in the name of Old Gold cig- 
arettes which was first put in the 
market in the spring of 1926. 

Since that time the fight for popular 
favor has been fast and furious. In 
the year that Old Gold made its ap- 
pearance cigarette production for do- 
mestic consumption was 90,000,000,- 
000. For 1927 the figure was 97,- 
000,000,000. For 1928 it was 106,- 
000,000,000. Both cigars and smok- 
ing tobacco fell off during this period. 

The net earnings of the four com- 
panies—all offsprings of the Old 
American Tobacco Company which 
was dissolved by the Supreme Court 
in 1911—give a pretty good picture, 
therefor, of what happened up to the 
beginning of this year measured in 
dollars and cents. (See Table I). 

From 1926 to 1928 Reynolds gained 
15 per cent, American 11 per cent 


and Liggett & Myers 10 per cent. 
Lorillard’s substantial sales headway is 
not reflected in these figures owing to 
liberal use of earnings in advertising 
the new cigarette. 

The scramble for increasing shares 
of the rich cigarette lode has been at- 
tended by great advertising campaigns 
and a retail price war of exceptional 
sharpness. In 1926 American spent 
nearly $2,500,000 in newspapers and 
about $750,000 in the magazines, 
Liggett & Myers were then spending 
$2,000,000 in newspapers and $600,- 
000 in the magazines. Reynolds, un- 
communicative, were known to be 
large users of the printed page. Vol- 
ume of space taken was greatly in- 
creased in 1927. By 1928 all four 
companies were in the thick of an ad- 
vertising melee such as has not often 
been witnessed. 

Its most distinctive characteristics 
perhaps were the Lucky Strike anti- 
Sweets campaign, which was criticized 
for animadversions upon another in- 
dustry, the much discussed testimonial 
advertising featuring well-known per- 
sons as advocates of particular brands, 
and the blindfold tests by means of 
which the virtues of Old Gold cigar- 
ettes are extolled. 

The retail price war, which broke 
out in 1928, added fury to the conflict. 
That war followed the cut which was 
made by the producing companies in 
their factory price—from $6.40 a 
thousand to $6.00—a cut which Wall 
Street looked at with deep misgivings 
as being likely to decrease tobacco 
company earnings. The figures given 
above show that Wall Street failed to 
take account of the effect of expansion 
of volume. 

To the tobacco dealers, however, this 
reduction in factory price proved to be 
anything but a blessing, since the 
chains and big distributors took advan- 
tage of it to make drastic cuts in prices 
to consumers which ordinary tobac- 
conists could not well meet. 

That all this has redounded to the 
advantage of the biggest tobacco com- 
panies in the past is demonstrated by 


Table I 
1926 1927 1928 
Reynolds (Camel) ............ $26,249,403 $29,080,665 — $30,172,563 
American (Lucky Strike) ....... 22,449,649 23,257,802 25,014,434 
Liggett & Myers (Chesterfield).. 17,636,946 18,743,395 19,408,644 
nioammieen 2,490,787 1,817,428 


Lorillard (Old Gold) 


4,117,198 
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the earning figures already quoted. 
What is now going on and in pros- 
pect may be inferred from what fol- 
lows. 


Current Sales 


It is impossible to disclose the exact 
sales figures for the first half of 1929 
because they were received in strict 
confidence. By use of index numbers, 
however, the picture can be presented 
with as much accuracy as though all 
the details were furnished. 

Sales of between three and four bil- 
lion Camel, Lucky Strike, Chesterfield 
and Old Gold cigarettes from January 
1 to June 30, 1929, compared with 
sales through the same outlets in the 
corresponding period of 1928. 

(Average total dollar sales for both 
yeats—=100). 

1928 1929 Per Cent 


Change 
ae 165 169 + 2.5 
Lucky Strike... 99 129 +30.0 
Chesterfield ... 83 89 + 7.0 
Old Gold ... 31 36 +16.0 


Lineage taken for Camel, Lucky 
Strikes, Chesterfield and Old Golds 
from June 30, 1928, and 1929 in the 
newspapers of eighty-one large cities 
as counted by Media Records and com- 
piled by SALES MANAGEMENT was: 

1928 1929 Per Cent 


In thousands Change 
Camels ......1,964 1,421 — 28 
Lucky Strike..4,513 7,893 + 75 
Chesterfield ..2,147 5,004 +133 
Old Gold ..5,165 5,817 + 13 


Value of space taken in magazines 
for Camels, Lucky Strikes, Chester- 
fields and Old Golds from January 1 
to June 30, 1928 and 1929 as counted 
by National Advertising Records: 


1928 1929 Per Cent 


Change 
Camels .. .$886,225 $461,025 —48 
Lucky 
Strike .. 475,575 631,166 +33 
Chester- 
field ... 293,010 422,570 +44 


Old Gold. 116,200 137,811 -+19 
Value of space taken in National 
Farm Publications for Camels and 
Chesterfields from January 1 to June 
30, 1928, and 1929 as counted by 

National Advertising Records: 

1928 1929 Per Cent 
Change 


Camels ... $82,000 $15,000 — 78 
Chester- 
field ... 30,470 89,800 +194 


What's the answer? 


W. R. Seigle, president, J. S. Adams, vice- 
President in charge of sales promotion, C. 
L. Sager, secretary and J. S. Crawford, 
treasurer, are the newly appointed officers 
of the Johns-Manville International Cor- 
Poration, which takes over the entire for- 
eign business of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration. 


REACHING THE BUYER 
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IS HALF THE SALE 
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Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion 
Boards 


Cloverbloom Butter 
Borden's Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Hecker’s Flour 
Red Cross Plasters 
Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 
Sapolio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Green River 
Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disinfectant 
Wrigley's Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Mavis 
Tolley’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
Grape-Ola 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Kinney Shoes 
H. J. Heinz Products 
Citrus Washing Powder 
and Soaps 
Old Witch Ammonia 


“WHERE CA 


11 BUY IT?’ 


DVERTISERS with exclusive 
distribution, through 
dealers or branches, 

have a problem. Consumers 
must be told where to buy, if 
general advertising is to pay. 


Criterion (3-sheet) Service ac- 
complishes this economically, 
continuously, by placing and 
maintaining posters in the 
neighborhoods served by each 
retail outlet — with local and 
name-and-address imprint. 


No. 9 of a series, inviting attention 
to twenty unique features of Criterion 
National Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting 


Company Name......--- 
Address..--.- 
Attention of -.- Title... 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 
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HY NOT SELLING COMBINES? There is 
nothing illogical in the suggestion of a New 
England manufacturer that group buying should 
be matched by group selling. He does not see why sauce 
for the goose should not be sauce for the gander. United 
orders for goods break down prices. Why should not 
union on the supply side of the transaction hold them up? 
This manufacturer sees no reason in fair play for 
statutory discrimination in favor of the buyer. There is 
no such reason. The law which forbids conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade merely recognizes the practical difference 
between the power of the seller and the power of the buyer 
to affect the currents of business. A distinction is made also 
in favor of the consuming public which is likely to benefit 
from bloc buying that reduces prices and be put at a dis- 
advantage by a selling alliance which tends to boost prices. 
Yet the point raised by the New England manu- 
facturer is suggestive of others along the same line which 
may not be disposed of so easily. Great aggregations of 
every sort are springing up which exercise most of the 
powers which the Sherman Act was designed to curb. 
Most of them follow the Supreme Court ruling which 
found nothing in mere size under a single ownership that 
is inimical to the law. In the public mind, how- 
ever, this nice distinction is wearing rather thin, and it is 
not surprising that questions should be asked indicative 
of confusion and a desire to know how far we are going 
in the process of agglomeration. The courts have taught 
us how heinous it is for two or more individuals or cor- 
porations to do what one can do alone without transgres- 
sion. We know that this interpretation of the law is the 
charter of big business as it is practiced today. Whether 
this interpretation squares with prevailing public senti- 
ment is a problem that remains to be resolved. 


™ 


RAND NAMES AND THE TARIFF: The Mer- 

chants’ Association of New York is conducting a 

campaign against Section 526 of the Senate tariff 
bill which forbids importation of articles bearing trade 
marks registered in this country or enjoying privileges con- 
ferred by our patent laws. Hundreds of importers would 
be crippled by the enactment, it is declared, and many of 
them might be put out of business. The Senate Finance 
Committee defends the proposal on the ground that the 
benefits of exclusive rights granted by our statutes should 
be limited to domestic industries. The reply of the im- 
porters is that constant yielding to demands of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is likely, as in this case, to affect 
employment adversely. The issue raised grows 
out of the Federation’s protests against the danger that 
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American-owned factories abroad will become competitors 
of American-made products not only in foreign countries 
but in our markets as well. It is an opening gun in 4 
fight that is sure to grow in intensity with increase of 
American interest in foreign production of goods. Dr, 
Klein of the Department of Commerce sees in this develop. 
ment only auguries favorable to American industry. He 
agrees with those who believe that export of our ideas 
and capital will raise the standard of living among our 
customers overseas and so tend to augment our trade with 
them. This argument is supported by current statistics of 
our foreign business and it is in line with the theory under. 
lying the protectionist policy which gets much of the credit 
for our prosperity. A sharper test of its validity may come 
when the forces of the importers in this country are 
strongly reenforced by American manufacturers in other 
countries who see opportunities in American markets, 

Meanwhile, if the Senate bill goes through as it 
stands, a good many new trade marks are likely to make 
their appearance. Would Ford tractors and Coty perfumes 
be equally interesting to us under other names? 


Ss ~\ 


N OUTSIDER’S VIEWS OF SELLING: 

Paul W. Nystrom, one of the marketing pro- 

fessors of Columbia University’s School of 
Commerce, has been delivering himself of some academic 
observations on what he regards as the decline of sales- 
manship as a career. He finds a slackening of interest in 
college courses that deal with selling, he thinks the 
mergers are limiting the number of opportunities for 
salesmen, and he infers that hand-to-mouth buying and 
buying by specification are taking out of the job the 
thrill that comes from very large sales. . . . Like a 
good many pedagogues, Professor Nystrom is stronger 
on theory than fact. While he has been scrutinizing 
certain conventional phases of salesmanship, other phases 
that have taken on new importance in recent years seem 
to have escaped his attention. Wider study of the subject 
should weaken his confidence in general deductions from 
limited evidence. How would he reconcile his 
opinion that selling is a declining art with the discovery 
that industry’s preoccupation, formerly devoted mainly to 
production, is now devoted most largely to sale of goods? 
Would he maintain that interest is passing from selling 
atter learning that salesmen who used to feel that their 
full duty had been discharged as soon as they had ob- 
tained an order are today equally concerned in helping 
their customers to merchandise their purchases? Might 
he not go so far as to consider the advisability of im- 
proving the commercial courses at some of our colleges 
if, instead of jumping to conclusions inconsistent with 
business experience, he were at pains to acquaint himself 
with what is going on outside the classroom? The 
value of comment on business affairs depends on 
familiarity with the subject discussed rather 
than on the authority which goes with a profes- ®® 
sorial chair. 
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Chain Store Men Delve 


into Their Problems 
(Continued from page 568) 


arrived at a point where we do not 
want manufacturers to sell us goods 
without profit, for we know they must 
increase the price of other merchan- 
dise, or eventually go out of business 
if they continue to sell at a loss. We 
want to purchase our goods at all 
times at a low price consistent with a 
reasonable profit to the manufacturer.” 

Earl C. Sams, president of the J. C. 
Penney Company, closed the Tuesday 
morning session with a talk on “What 
is the Chain Store’s Responsibility to 
Its Community?” 


Klein Praises Chains 


At the Tuesday luncheon an address 
entitled ‘The Outlook for the Chain 
Store’ was delivered by Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary of Commerce 
who pointed out: 

“If we scrutinize the reasons for the 
distress of the independent retailer, 
we find that, contrary to the general 
impression, his difficulties insofar as 
he is in trouble (and there are thou- 
sands who emphatically are quite pros- 
perous) are due not so much to the 
competitive threats of that phalanx of 
carnivorous dragons led by the chain 
stores, the mail order establishments, 
and the house-to-house solicitors, but 
almost entirely to the incompetence 
of his own operation. Repeated an- 


| alyses of failures and near-failures 


among retailers in all parts of the 
country bring out the fact that con- 
siderably less than 5 per cent of the 
failures among independents last year 
were due to competition. On the 
other hand, incompetence is respon- 
sible for anywhere from 32 to 80 per 
cent of the casualties in their ranks, 
dependent upon the locality and the 
trades involved. 

“It would seem the better part of 
wisdom—to say nothing of fairness to 
the general public—for those who 
stress the rapidly expanding totals of 
business done by this or that chain to 
present also the details as to how 
much of that expansion is due to the 
acquisition of new units and how 
much of it represents an actual in- 
crease in the business done per store. 
Some such picture of the ratio of in- 
creasing business, of prosperity—or 
the reverse—of a store would be of 
special interest to the consumer. 

“It is well recognized by distribu- 
tion experts that mere volume in gross 
Operations often means excessive in- 
creases in costs of such expansion. 


When multiple distribution by any 
given organization reaches that point 
in its expansion beyond which sales 
costs mount up on the one hand and 
no appreciable increases in the econo- 
mies of mass buying are evident on 
the other, it is quite clear that the limit 
of expansion has been reached. 

“The present would seem to be a 
most opportune moment to check up 
on this situation. 

“But amidst all this clamor, let 
there be no mistake about the admitted 
contributions of the chain toward the 
betterment of distribution in general. 
Within the past decade the chain has 
unquestionably introduced us to new 
methods of waste elimination in that 
field of our business endeavor which is 
most in need of just such improve- 
ment. The chains have evolved new 
methods of stock control, of merchan- 
dise display, of cost accounting, of 
weeding out unprofitable items—in a 
word, of watching many of those de- 
tails which so frequently spell disaster 
for the unwary tradesman.” 

At the convention banquet held 
Tuesday evening, Bruce Barton, well- 
known writer and advertising agent, 
was the guest speaker, his topic being 
“Modern Distribution—Its Possibili- 
ties and Responsibilities.” Unfortu- 
nately the text of his address was not 
available at the time this issue went 
to press. The Wednesday session was 
a Closed affair for members only. 


Contest Teaches Dealers 


Value of Window Display 
(Continued from page 566) 

A second unexpected result of the 
contest was the high quality of dealers 
competing and the influence of their 
entrance in the competition on other 
dealers in the locality. One of the 
keenest and best-known dealers in 
New England won the display contest. 
This firm’s successful participation in 
the contest has already had excellent 
effect on other New England dealers. 

The third extra advantage of the 
contest is the use of fourteen compet- 
ing dealer window di play photos for 
the Winton’s salesmen’s portfolios. 
Not only are the competition photo- 
graphs a “Who's Who’ of dealers 
handling Wintons but they are proofs 
that these firms feature Wintons. 

The contest was merchandised 
through the Winton News. 
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Sees Danger in Packers’ 
Suit to Annul Decree 
(Continued from page 576) 

detrimental to their interests; but the 
independent distributors must face the 
same competition without the aid of 
any form of monopolistic facilities. 

The petition lays stress on the de- 
velopment of the chain system as a 
justification for many of its claims. 
In other words, the packers base their 
daims on a system that is now under 
investigation at the instigation of the 
Senate, and that has defied the Gov- 
ernment in refusing to reveal data 
essential to a complete understanding 
of its methods. Furthermore, we may 
safely anticipate that the Government 
will enter prosecutions against any 
chain organizations found to be operat- 
ing in a manner now illegal or which 
may tend toward monopoly, and reme- 
dial legislation, if it is found to be 
necessaty, will be based on the find- 
ings of the investigation. 


More Monopoly Not Cure 


In consideration of these facts, the 
apparent success of the chain systems 
is an illogical and unsound basis for 
the justification of monopolistic ex- 
pansion on the part of the packers. 
It certainly would be a dangerous 
public policy to unleash one monopoly 
to enable it to successfully compete 
with a system that is rapidly dominat- 
ing the field of food distribution. Un- 
der the circumstances, the only sensible 
thing to do is to keep the old monop- 
oly shackled and restrain the new 
system to the extent required by the 
best public interest. 

When the decree was entered it 
was perfectly apparent that the public 
was strongly and generally opposed to 
all monopolistic practices of the pack- 
ing interests. In view of this fact, 
the Government prosecuted the case, 
and the packers, evidently to prevent 
ctiminal indictments and a complete 
tevelation of their monopolistic 
methods, accepted the consent decree. 
Now, after nine years of partially 
evading the decree through various 
pretexts and technicalities, and after 
the Supreme Court has ordered them 
to comply with all provisions of the 
decree, the packers enter a petition for 
its modification which amounts to an 
annulment, a petition based on spe- 
cious arguments and the apparent suc- 
cess of a competing system. 

That the public is expected to pay 
the eventual cost, and pay heavily, is 


| Strongly indicated, in my opinion, by 
_ the assumption of the packers’ petition 


bw the independent retail grocer is 
“agra to failure. The packers claim 
that the chain grocery system is fast 
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becoming an octopus, dominating the 
retail grocery business of the country. 
They indicate that this development 
tends toward a consolidation of chain 
Organizations into a few great com- 
panies, and that under the circum- 
stances the packers should be relieved 
from the restraints of the decree so 
that they can compete with the chains. 
Their claim is that the best means of 
furnishing salutary competition to the 
chain menace is to allow them to own 
and operate retail grocery stores, since 
the retailing of meats cannot be made 
to pay without the sale of complete 
grocery stocks. In all of this they 
appear to offer a bonanza to the farm- 
ers and livestock producers. 

We are willing to agree with the 
petition of the packers to the extent of 
a conviction that, if the decree is nul- 
lified, the majority of independent 
grocer stores, meat markets and whole- 
sale distributing concerns in the food 
field will quietly close their doors and 
go out of business within the next 
few years. 


Owned Five Canneries 


We must remember that, previous 
to the decree, the packers were buying 
up canning factories in many lines at 
an alarming rate, and that they were 
buying their products generally at auc- 
tion prices. In 1925, according to a 
Federal Trade Commission report, one 
of the large packers still owned five 
fruit and vegetable canning or process- 
ing companies, despite the consent de- 
cree. ‘Lherefore, if the present peti- 
tion is allowed, we have no assurance 
whatever that the packers will not re- 
turn to their previous methods, and by 
auction buying, controlled by a dom- 
ination of canning facilities, practically 
control their sources of supply. 

Furthermore, under the provisions 
of the petition, the packers could con- 
trol to a dominating extent their dis- 
tribution. It would be impossible for 
any wholesaler to compete with their 
system of peddler cars. These cars are 
loaded with fresh meats, and the floors 
are packed with canned goods and 
other groceries. If the meats are 
charged with the overhead freight 
cost, the groceries are transported with 
very little expense. 

Allow this system to develop 
throughout the country, as it undoubt- 
edly will if the petition is granted, and 
the resulting havoc to establish dis- 
tribution and American community 
life is not pleasant to contemplate. 
The packers will supply their own 
stores with both meats and groceries. 
Independent meat dealers and retail 
grocers can be snuffed out by a very 
simple manipulation of prices, and the 
packers, enjoying a monopoly from 


one end of their distribution to the 
other, will have the public at their 
mercy. In control of the wholesale 
and retail meat business of the coup. 
try, the packers will be in a position 
to dominate the situation to the extent 
of fixing the daily retail prices of 
meats and many other products—a dis. 
couraging outlook for the consumer 
and for competitive trading conditions, 

We suppose that the packers empha. 
size the competition of the chain stores 
as an implied safeguard to the public 
against any possible unfair advantage 
resulting from their monopoly; but 
there will be nothing to prevent a 
gentleman’s agreement to regulate this 
competition. We may look forward, 
if the petition is granted, to an unde. 
fined arrangement among several large 
combinations as to what they consider 
an equitable division of the country’s 
food distribution, and at heavy cost to 
the public, since the packers have 
shown exceptional ability in this direc. 
tion in the past. 

In the event of a nullification of 
the decree, what will be the average 
manufacturer’s position? If he is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of food 
products, he will find his independent 
distribution dwindling rapidly, and he 
will soon be compelled to sell his pro- 
duction at the prices fixed by one or 
more large distributive combinations, 
or get out of business. If he is not in 
the food lines, he may expect the 
precedent rapidly to encourage similar 
monopolies in the distribution of his 
own industry. I know of no other 
possibility that promises a greater de- 
moralization and suppression of Amer- 
ican manufacturing. 


Thousands Out of Business 


The wholesale distributor's position 
will be even more hazardous. If this 
petition is allowed there can be litele 
doubt that thousands of wholesalers 
will be put out of business within a 
few months. A great many more fe- 
tailers will close up shop. 

The greatest present danger of this 
petition is its element of surprise, 
which was evidently carefully planned 
and timed. Previous to the acceptance 
of the consent decree by the packers, 
the subject of monopolistic control had 
been widely discussed in Congress and 
elsewhere, and the people of the coun- 
try were fairly well advised as to the 
facts. But today the public has for- 
gotten the lessons of ten years 4g0; 
the people are unaware of the threat- 
ened danger which is now reappearing 
in the guise of a justified monopoly 
supported by the false claim that 
changed economic conditions make tt 
necessary for the protection of farm 
producers and the public. 
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August Newspaper Lineage 
in Fifty-Nine Cities 
(Continued from page 582) 


PHILADELPHIA 
Inquirer ....+--. 1,225,276 1,185,600 + 39,676 
Record ......+46- 531,866 583,740 — 51,874 
Public Ledger.... 767,264 786,605 — 19,341 
*Eve. Ledger .... 768,081 807,158 — 39,077 
*Bulletin ....... 1,354,462 1,288,776 + 65,686 
BMEWE. codeine oi 430,240 421,960 + 8,280 
MOIS iciascesis 5,077,189 5,073,839 + 3,350 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 
Oregonian ...... 968,366 910,784 + 57,582 
Journal ......... 827,190 809,718 -++ 17,472 
Telegram* ...... 532,210 578,788 — 46,578 
IRS? ecco eres 368,802 372,372 — 3,570 
Motals: ac500 nae 2,696,568 2,671,662 + 24,906 
PROVIDENCE 
Journal ......... 721,893 688,530 + 33,363 
SHalletin ..0.2.- 1,093,898 1,024,926 + 68,972 
MEINE eke. 6:60:60 245,134 253,532 — 8,398 
ONEWS .csecsves 302,530 303,463 — 933 
UOTE cisco 2,363,455 2,270,451 + 93,004 
READING 
WUIMES <scicees co's 587,748 484,480 +-103,268 
Eagle ..cceceeses 650,496 676,774 — 26,278 
FRetAIE. Sev herons 1,238,244 1,161,254 + 76,990 
RICHMOND 
*News-Leader ... 969,598 959,448 + 10,150 
Times-Dispatch .. 862,540 810,670 + 51,870 
TROtANS icivitecs 1,832,138 1,770,118 + 62,020 
ROCHESTER 


Journal American. 861,422 719,584 +141,838 
Times Union* ..1,014,132 948,877 + 65,255 
Dem. & Chron. .1,069,478 1,070,964 — 1,486 


Totals ........2,945,032 2,739,425 -+-205,607 
ST. LOUIS 

Post-Dispatch ...1,635,760 1,605,800 + 29,960 

Globe-Democrat . 900,600 899,400 + 1,200 


WEE ccs cee ee cw 583,200 600,900 — 17,700 
Ee Secu eee 331,500 314,700 + 16,800 
ROME (5 s.disie lets 3,451,060 3,420,800 -+ 30,260 
ST. PAUL 
PPISPATCH § <.0410%.6 776,748 768,810 7,938 
IONROE ccc scans 837,732 809,256 28,476 
ROWE Necceecaeeus 659,946 656,922 + 3,024 
RANE eo wexieng 2,274,426 2,234,988 + 39,438 
SALT LAKE CITY 
0S ee 1,041,404 885,374 -+-156,030 
Telegram ....... 478,842 480,088 — 1,246 
TRE cucceresus 504,238 426,356 + 77,882 
Totals ........2,024,484 1,791,818 +232,666 
SAN ANTONIO 
Express News. ...1,814,629 1,860,585 — 45,926 
Lee ear ar 911,617 845,737 + 65,880 
Totals ........2,726,246 2,706,292 + 19,954 
SAN FRANCISCO** 
Chromicle: oc. 72,972 61,266 + 11,706 
Examiner ....... 99,848 90,805 + 9,043 
OM hero cloe's 55,661 51,255 + 4,406 
Balletin®  .......... 35,099 $4,152 -- 347 
ING WS praesent 48,536 43,637 + 4,899 
| re 312,116 281,715 + 30,401 
(** Measurement in inches) 
: SEATTLE 
PRHINES. 3/376 Ocho 1,388,316 1,332,906 + 55,410 
Post-Intellig. .... 888,792 874,165 + 14,627 
_ | | i aes 562,826 495,313 + 67,513 
ORAS: ciccceess 2,839,934 2,702,384 +137,550 
, SOUTH BEND 
Tribune ......... 993,729 869,508 +124,221 
News Times ....1,006,929 801,231 +205,698 
MOtalS oscveccecece 2,000,658 1,670,739 +329,919 


. SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 
Republican, Daily 
News, Union ...1,464,946 1,156,904 +308,042 


Tri TAMPA 

i iceman 555,660 530,292 + 25,368 
BEN ys foie rice 428,400 419,510 + 8,890 
TOS: «ds 2acv ccc 984,060 949,802 + 34,258 

Blad TOLEDO 

Na | Ce PREP 1,098,465 1,096,679 + 1,786 
ews-Bee ....... 701,339 693,356 + 7,983 
Motals: 2... 1,799,804 1,790,035 + 9,769 

‘ TOPEK: 

ae pail ' 

DUAL ok ccc 826,840 724, 

Teseke ase 335 +102,505 
Journal* ....., 402,689 462,959 — 60,270 
Totals ........ 1,229,529 1,187,294 +- 42,235 


Trenton Times . Sa 681 879 + 50,298 
Sunday Times 7 : : 


Advertiser .... 112,160 147,342 — 35,182 
Totals ........ 844,337 829,221 + 15,116 
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SALES QUOTAS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


This volume has been written to assist the sales manager in meeting the growing competition 
in business through the use of sales quotas. 
It is the first complete statement of the underlying theory of various kinds of quotas, the use 
of market analysis, the application of scientific methods to quota setting and the quota in 
operation and practice. 

he subject matter is grouped under five natural divisions: 

I. Introduction. Ill. The Company As a Quota Determinant. 
II. The Market As a Quota Determinant. IV. The Quota In Operation. 

V. An Example of Quota Practice. 


Consists of 254 pages, including 56 charts, diagrams, etc. Price, postpaid, $4.00 
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Book Service 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Ss ACLS ESS 


M AN AGEMENT 


TULSA 
826,521 


yo ee 757,487 69,034 
EMER iccievw sic 944,628 811,904 132,724 
PORE Sac cin cae 1,771,149 1,569,391 +201,758 
WILKES-BARRE 
Times Leader ... 855,008 840,252 + 14,756 
WASHINGTON 
OS re 1,747,437 1,838,754 — 91,317 
_ eee eee 592,783 589,386 + 3,397 
*Eve. Times .... 538,940 452,993 + 85,947 
et ree 385,478 328,185 + 57,293 
*Eve. News 263,638 186,773 + 76,865 
MOU: sacha can 3,528,276 3,396,091 -+-132,185 


*No Sunday Edition. 


The following lineage figures were received 
too late to be included in general table at the be- 
ginning of this compilation: 
PEORIA 
937,384 
867,102 


889,127 + 48,257 
823,197 -+- 33,005 


1,712,324 + 81,262 


Journal-Transcript 
Peoria Star ...... 


1,804,486 
PORTLAND (ME.) 


*Evening Express. 693,134 637,480 + 55,654 
*Press Herald 
(Morning) 745,445 689,744 + 55,701 
Sunday Telegram. 179,593 174,394 + 5,199 
1,618,172 1,501,618 +116,554 
GARY 
Post Tribune .... 834,588 899,939 — 65,351 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


{Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
eee 8 fly. 7 ..... 120 
Jly. 13 138 Jly. 14 ..... 128 
Jly. 20 138 Jly. 21 130 
Jly. 27 136 ly. 28 133 
Aug. 3 . 136 Aug. 4 131 
Aug. 10 ... 136 Aug. 11... 134 
Aug. 17... 134 Aug. 18... 136 
Aug. 24 136 Aug. 25... 141 
Aug. 31 140 Sept. 1. 138 
Sept. 7 140 Sept. 8 .... 132 
Sept. 14 139 Sept. 15 ... 130 
Sept. 21 145 Sept. 22 145 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. This 
index has been carefully checked against 
retail sales and production of the automo- 
tive industry and its accuracy thereby 
demonstrated over a period of years. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display, 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
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POSITION WANTED 


SALES ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE—Available 
October. Electrical graduate, age 30, single. Suc- 
cessful record as General Sales Manager and Sales 
Specialist on precision electrical apparatus used by 
all leading industries. Wide acquaintance among 
Manufacturers and Distributors east of Rocky Moun- 
tains. No preferences as to location. Free tor un- 
limited traveling. Especially qualified for unusual 
and difficult assignments. Address Box 199, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for tree diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
os C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buttalo, 


LINES WANTED 


DISTRIBUTOR OR MANUFACTURER’S REP 
resentative is caretully seeking a line of products 
of merit that are made by a substantial company. 
Will consider the complete distribution ot a tac- 
tory and assume the responsibilities of the Sales 
and Advertising Director or will act as District 


Representative. Willing to entertain like connec. 
tion for a worthy development program or a sery. 
ice. Unencumbered and can move to any prom. 
ising territory. Address Box 192, care SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE SALES—UNDER 
this plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income for 
him of from $1,000 to $1,500. Our two weeks’ 
free sales training course makes you ready to get 
the money. We equip salesmen who qualify with 
a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can offer 
buyers an easy plan of time purchase. Write for 
details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 16, Colo. 
tado Springs, Colo. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
—- confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Page 
589 The prominent eastern advertising man who said this to us recently 
had just learned that since 1250—nine years before Oregon was ad- 
593 mitted to the Union—The Oregonian has been the dominant newspaper 
in Oregon and Southern Washington. 
- . The Oregonian always carries more advertising than any other 
560 Portland newspaper. Oregonian read er confidence is as firm and unswerv- 
577 ing in 1929 as it was in the days be fore the Civil War. 
Our eastern friend checked and OK’d what most advertisers already 
583 know: (1) Business is good in Oregon, (2) The Oregoniar has the 
largest circulation and lowest milline rate in the Pacific Northwest. (3) 
99 The Oregonian is the first and best advertising buy in the entire Ore- 


wes gonian Market of Oregon and Southern Washington. 
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|  Ghe Oregoman 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 
- OF Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
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" S a matter of fact, there is 

only one thing the matter 
with the business press. I don’t 
think it knows how big it is. I 
don’t think it knows the power it 
wields in the advertising world.” 


Howard L. Spohn, Vice-President, GARDNER ADVERTISING CO., 


New York, In address before National Conference of Business Paper Editors 
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| Perhaps there’s a reason, Mr. Spohn- 


Tr this the explanation? 


A business paper, to be lastingly successful, must 
be part and parcel of the industry it serves. National 
Petroleum News, for example, is IN and OF the Oil 
Industry. Its major efforts must always be aimed to 
sustain its power and increase its influence within the 
Oil Industry. On that and that alone rests its interest 
to the advertising world. 


This is the reason why we always urge the prospec- 
tive advertiser to select publications in the-Oil Industry 
by first-hand investigation within the industry, rather 
than by mere inspection of statistics which, though 
favorable to National Petroleum News, can give only 
an incomplete picture. Only by investigation within the 
industry can anyone get a complete understanding of 
the influence National Petroleum News wields within 
its sphere of action. 
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